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The Maleness of Christ 


Nonna Verna Harrison 

One of the most troublesome and controversial issues in con¬ 
temporary theological discussion is the relationship between God 
and gender. In the popular imagination, monotheists who believe 
in a transcendent God are often accused of believing in a male 
deity who personifies patriarchy and oppresses his creatures, espe¬ 
cially women. Christians are indicted for an additional charge of 
worshipping Jesus Christ and thereby explicitly making a man 
into God. It is frequently alleged that women cannot effectively af¬ 
firm their full humanity, wholeness and personhood except by en¬ 
visioning the divine as female. This concern has led to the 
emergence of neo-paganism in various forms and left the more tra¬ 
ditional churches with a serious conceptual and apologetic prob¬ 
lem. Many of the accusations are clearly caricatures based on 
misinformation, and they can best be countered by detailed and 
nuanced documentation and analysis of historical sources in the 
Christian tradition. For instance, it can be shown that the fathers 
denied on apophatic grounds that there is maleness in the divine 
nature and, with a few mostly marginal exceptions,^ affirmed fol¬ 
lowing Gen 1:27 that women as well as men are created in the 
image of God. Yet theological reflection is required along with his¬ 
torical study. Christians need to come to a clear understanding of 
whether and how they believe that maleness is present in God and 

1 The exceptions include Tertullian, who ended his life outside the Catholic Church, 
the Antiochian Diodore of Tarsus, and the anonymous Ambrosiaster. Tertullian, De 
cult. fim. 1.1.2, Marie Turcan, ed. TertuUien: La toilette des femmes, SC 173 (Paris, 
1971), p. 44; Diodore, Frag, in Gen 1:26, PG 33:1564C-1565A. On Ambrosiaster s 
views, see Kari Elisabeth Borresen, “God's Image, Man’s Image? Patristic Interpreta¬ 
tion of Gen 1:27 and 1 Cor 11:7,” in K. E. Borresen, ed. Image of God and Gender 
Models in Judaeo-Christian Tradition (Oslo, 1991), pp. 192-94, and texts cited there. 


Ill 
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in Christ. They also need to show how Christian doctrine and 
spiritual life can still come as good news to women today. 

Maleness in the Person Of Christ 

An adequate response to these questions would have to be 
multidimensional and multi-faceted. This paper will only attempt 
to address one facet of the issue from an Orthodox Christian per¬ 
spective, namely, in what sense is Christ male, and what is the sig¬ 
nificance of his maleness? This question itself is multi-faceted 
because the Christology defined by the Seven Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils represents a distillation of several centuries of intense reflec¬ 
tion and abounds in subtleties and complications. The incarnate 
Christ is affirmed as one hypostasis, the Second Person of the Trin¬ 
ity, in two natures, divine and human. Each of these natures is 
fully present in him with all its distinctive properties, and they are 
united without confusion, change or division. His humanity is 
that of a particular individual in history, the man Jesus, but it is 
also universal so as to unite him as Savior with the humanity pres¬ 
ent in everyone. We need to ask precisely where in this ontology 
his maleness is located. 

Clearly, no maleness is present in his divine nature. There is a 
consensus among the fathers that the divine nature surpasses all 
human understanding and does not have the mode of existence or 
the characteristics found in created beings. Gods essence is wholly 
transcendent and incomprehensible. Maleness and femaleness are 
properties that belong to embodied earthly creatures, that is, 
human beings and animals. These properties do not belong to the 
Godhead. 

In the second and third centuries, Gnostic teachers produced 
elaborate myths that ascribed maleness and femaleness to various 
beings in the divine realm. Myths of gendered deities also 
abounded in Greco-Roman paganism. The Orthodox fathers 
took care to reject this way of thinking. St Gregory the Theologian 
makes this point as he argues against his neo-Arian opponents: 
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Or maybe you would consider our God to be male, ac¬ 
cording to the same arguments, because he is called God 
{Theos) and Father, and that Deity (fheotetd) is female, 
from the gender of the word, and Spirit {Pneuma) nei¬ 
ther, since it is not involved in generation; but if you 
should be childish enough to say, with the old myths 
and fables, that God begot the Son by a marriage with 
his own will, we would be introduced to a Marcionite 
God, both male and female, since it was he who in¬ 
vented these newfangled Aions.^ 

Here Gregory seems to have confused Marcion with Valen¬ 
tinus or a similar Gnostic teacher. His main point, however, is that 
actual gender is unthinkable in the divine nature or the eternal ex¬ 
istence of the three hypostases^ regardless of the grammatical gen¬ 
der of words used to name the divine. What he says has clear 
implications for todays discussions. The Father and the Son are 
not male because of their names, nor is the Holy Spirit female be¬ 
cause of the gender of words for “spirit” in Hebrew and Syriac or 
impersonal because the word pneuma is neuter in Greek. Nor does 
the Trinity consist of three male persons because Scripture and tra¬ 
dition use the pronoun “he” to refer to them. English and many 
other languages lack pronouns that convey personalness without 
involving gender. The fathers were well aware of the limitations of 
human language about God and took care to distinguish where it 
is making valid points about the divine reality and where its mean¬ 
ings are inapplicable. For example, the affirmation that the Father 
begets the Son means that the Son comes from the Fathers own 
person and is consubstantial with him. It does not mean that male¬ 
ness or sexuality are in any way involved in the divine generation 
any more than time, change or partition of the Fathers being. All 

1 Or. 31, 7, Paul Gallay, ed. Grigoire de Nazianze. Discours 27-31 > SC 250 (Paris, 

1978), p. 288. 

2 That is, maleness has no part in the eternal divine existence of the three hypostases of 
the Trinity. However, as I say in the next paragraph, at the time of the incarnation 
the Son assumes and enhypostasizes maleness as one property of his particular 
human nature. 
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of these are characteristics of human generation that have no place 
in the inner life of the Holy Trinity. 

However, maleness is clearly present in Christ s human nature. It 
is a property of the particular human existence he assumed in the in¬ 
carnation, that of Jesus of Nazareth, whose maleness is a fact of his¬ 
tory. To try to explain it away would be to stumble gainst the rock of 
offense which is the “scandal of particularity” of the incarnation. 
Christian faith has to accept that this is how God chose to unite him¬ 
self with humanity. This means that God the Son as a person pos¬ 
sesses maleness as one of the particular human characteristics he has 
assumed and enhypostasized in the incarnation. However, since there 
is no confusion between his two natures, this must not be understood 
as making his eternal nature as God somehow male. 

Thus maleness is not a feature of his divine ontology, nor is it 
the ontological link between our Lord s humanity and his divinity. 
As I hope to show, the fathers suggest that his human maleness 
functions as an icon of his divine transcendence, but this is a dif¬ 
ferent kind of linkage. It concerns figurative rather than literal 
meanings of gender language, and its proper context is allegorical 
discourse. At this point it is important to note the implications of 
this iconic relationship for Christs ontology. If his human male¬ 
ness is an icon of the divine, it is not itself the prototype but is a 
window revealing something beyond itself, something other than 
maleness. It is like the wood and paint of a panel icon. Reverence is 
given these materials not for their own sake but for the sake of the 
greater reality they depict and make manifest. More will be said 
about this later. 

Human Particularity and Human Universality 

The central question about the status of maleness in Christ s 
ontology concerns its place within his human nature. It involves 

3 See Peter Widdicombe, The Fatherhood of God from Origen to Athanasius (Oxford, 
1994); and my articles, “The Fatherhood of God in Orthodox Theology,” 5VTQ 37 
(1993), 185-212; and Verna E. F. Harrison, “Gender, Generation and Virginity in 
Cappadocian Theology ,”of TheobgicalStudies, NS, 47 (1996), 38-68. 
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the relationship between the particular human characteristics of 
our Lord and the universality of the common human nature he as¬ 
sumed. His particularity includes whatever properties are unique 
to his human individuality plus the many characteristics he shares 
with some, but not all, other humans. For instance, he was a Jew¬ 
ish man, a carpenter in first-century Palestine. It is essential to af¬ 
firm the reality of these particularities because they comprise the 
historical existence that anchors him in this world. His concrete 
historical existence is the point in time and space, in the natural 
world and human culture, where Gods incarnate presence comes 
into his creation in order to save it. He could not have become in¬ 
carnate as “humanity-in-general” because human nature exists 
only in particular persons. Yet in order to save he has to share the 
humanity that is common to all people. This universal humanity, 
the common ‘substance” of which the concrete totality of all 
human persons throughout time and throughout the world are 
made and which unites them all with each other, is what he unites 
to God through the incarnation. In assuming one human indi¬ 
viduality and uniting it hypostatically with himself, he has intro¬ 
duced the divine life into the totality of human nature, like leaven 
added at one point to a lump of dough. Just as the unity of the 
lump allows the leaven to spread from its point of entry and make 
all the dough rise, the ontological unity and continuity of human 
nature provides the medium through which the divine life spreads 
from Jesus to all those who receive his salvation.^ 

Thus, it is essential that he assumed a particular human life, 
but the precise character of his particularity is in a sense less impor¬ 
tant soteriologically, and therefore Christologically, than what 
unites him with all other human beings. If what is not assumed in 
the incarnation is not saved, since his saving work is effective for all 
humans, it follows that he assumed those aspects of everybody’s 
human nature that define it as human and that need salvation. As 
St Athanasius affirms, an essential dimension of his saving work is 

5 I have borrowed the image of leaven and dough from St Gregory the Theologian, 
Or. 30, 21, Gallay, Discours 27-3U p- 272. 
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to restore the divine image in humanity that was defaced by the 
falh^ According to the fathers, that which is according to the di¬ 
vine image {to kat'eikond) and the capacity to acquire the divine 
likeness are the defining features of the human. 

In order for Christ s salvation to be effective for every human 
person who chooses to receive it, the divine image and the poten¬ 
tial for the divine likeness must be understood as inhering in what 
everyone shares, namely the ontological structure of personhood 
and the common nature. Therefore the occasional statements 
among early Christian writers such as Tertullian, Ambrosiaster 
and Diodore of Tarsus that women are not created according to 
the divine image, which amounts to a denial of their full human¬ 
ity, must be definitively rejected on soteriological grounds. The di¬ 
vine image is what grows into the likeness to God and 
participation in divine life that constitute salvation. Orthodox 
faith affirms that the incarnation, death and resurrection of Christ 
and the grace of the Holy Spirit make this fully available to all 
human persons. Whether we receive it depends not on our gender 
but on how we use our free choice. 

The universal dimension of Jesus’ humanity thus bears the 
greatest soteriological and therefore Christological significance. It 
is no accident that the fathers labored for centuries to understand 
his human nature and its natural properties, will and energies pre¬ 
cisely as human. They rarely found ontological significance in his 
maleness, though they often found allegorical and iconic signifi¬ 
cance. If maleness defined the identity of what he assumed, half of 
humanity would have been excluded from salvation. The fathers 
would have found this unthinkable. 

Many Christological problems are really anthropological 
problems, and this one is no exception. Orthodox theologians 
have done much to clarify our understanding of the ineffable 
uniqueness of human personhood and the unity and universality 
of human nature. They affirm what is proper to each of us and 

6 De incam. 13, Robert W. Thomson, ed. Athanasius: Contra Gentes andDe Incamati- 

one (Oxford, 1971), pp. 164-66. 
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what is common to all. However, more reflection is needed regard¬ 
ing particular natural characteristics. Twentieth century theologi¬ 
ans such as Lossky, Yannaras and Zizioulas rightly avoid a reductive 
identification of personal uniqueness with the particular set of natu¬ 
ral properties that a person has—his or her talents, weaknesses, life 
history, experiences, potential, etc. Personhood transcends such 
identifying marks, and they do not exhaust its mystery.^ Yet we have 
to affirm that each human person has a distinctive set of natural 
characteristics. These characteristics are precisely the artistic media, 
so to speak, through which the person expresses his/her unique 
presence and activity and interacts with other persons as they give 
themselves and receive each other in love. This means that however 
ineffable and transcendent the hypostasis is, it needs natural par¬ 
ticularities in order to function as a person. 

Orthodox theologians habitually label “individuality” as 
something negative, a fallen mode of existence that contrasts with 
authentic personhood. This negative evaluation is appropriate 
when individuality means isolation and self-enclosure, as it often 
does. Human persons are created for interpersonal communion 
and are ontologically interconnected, not isolated. Our Lord was 
certainly never isolated or self-enclosed in this sense. It is because 
his humanity is ontologically interconnected with everyone else s 
humanity that Gods incarnate presence reaches from him to other 
humans bringing them salvation. However, individuality can also 
mean the set of natural particularities that every human person 
simply has. This kind of individuality is intrinsic to human exis¬ 
tence and indispensable to human functioning. It is neither virtu¬ 
ous nor sinful in itself but can be used well or badly by a persons 
freedom. In order genuinely to assume human existence, Christ 
had to assume a human individuality in this sense. His maleness is 
one of his particular human characteristics. 

7 Vladimir Lossky, Orthodox Theology: An Introduction (Crestwood, NY, 1978), pp. 

124-28; Christos Yannaras, The Freedom of Morality (Crestwood, NY, 1984), pp. 

22-24; John Zizioulas, Being as Communion: Studies in Personhood and the Church 

(Crestwood, NY, 1985), pp. 105-107. 
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It is no accident that St Theodore the Studite speaks of our 
Lord s individuality and of his maleness as one among many char¬ 
acteristics demonstrating that he possesses human individuality.^ 
He has to possess such individuality in order to have a unique face 
that can be depicted in an icon. Moreover, the fact that a Christo- 
logical discussion of his maleness arose specifically w^ithin the 
iconoclastic controversy supports my contention that its primary 
significance is iconic, a point to which we will return. 

Besides having difficulty with the ambiguous concept of indi¬ 
viduality, Orthodox theologians find it hard to assess the kinds of 
human characteristics that unite some people while dividing them 
from others. It is understandable that the properties which draw 
people together in tight groups while occasioning the exclusion of 
others are troublesome to Christian theology and ethics. Promi¬ 
nent among these properties are factors that can threaten to tear 
asunder the body of Christ, as St Paul recognizes—race, ethnicity, 
culture, class and gender. He denies that they define the renewed 
human identity in the Church and affirms that unity in Christ 
through baptism abolishes these kinds of barriers (Gal 3:28, Col 
3:11). Because we live in a fallen world, these factors have threat¬ 
ened the unity of the Church throughout its history, so much so 
that phyletism has had to be identified as a heresy. 

These group characteristics delineate a partial and incomplete 
humanity. By themselves they cannot constitute the wholeness or 
the eschatological completion of human identity. Yet they cannot 
simply be denied or discarded. We need to find ways of affirming 
the gifts and virtues inherent in these partial identities in such a 
way as to avoid their divisiveness and enable them to unite differ¬ 
ent kinds of people through mutual interchange and appreciation 
of what is life-giving and creative in each group. Like the particular 
properties of each individual, these group properties can become 

8 St Theodore the Studite, Antirrh. Ill, 45, PG 99:409C-D; Valerie A. Karras, “The 
Incarnational and Hypostatic Significance of the Maleness of Jesus Christ Accord¬ 
ing to Theodore of Stoudios,” Studia Patristica 32 (1996) 310-314. 
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vehicles for the manifestation of interpersonal love and the actu¬ 
alization of interpersonal communion. 

Human personhood is ineffable and transcends the aggregate 
of individual and group properties that can be measured or quan¬ 
tified. It is clothed in such properties and acts through them, yet it 
also surpasses their limitations. Thus, for example, St Peter was a 
Galilean Jewish man, a fisherman and an apostle, but his identity, 
his unique personal presence, can never be exhausted by listing 
these kinds of characteristics. Peter is all this, but as a unique per¬ 
son he is more beyond it. Moreover, as a saint he is united to all of 
humanity through love and prayer, through the mutual indwell¬ 
ing of all those who are members of one another in Christ. Thus, 
as Lossky would suggest, his personhood manifests and gives sub¬ 
sistence in a unique manner to human nature as a whole.^ He be¬ 
gins with a certain set of identifying characteristics, gifts, strengths 
and weaknesses, circumstances and life experiences, including 
maleness. His personal identity includes these particularities but is 
not enclosed within them. A hypostasis can move in freely chosen 
love beyond its nature s particularity to embrace human nature as a 
whole through loving coinherence with other human persons and 
to participate in the divine energies through communion with the 
Holy Trinity. Thus Peter, like any human person, starts with his 
own individual and group characteristics, but ultimately he is not 
limited by them, he is not isolated or enclosed within them. By 
using his particular capacities and circumstances rightly in coop¬ 
eration with divine grace and with other people, he can grow spiri¬ 
tually into a fullness of personal existence that extends beyond the 
parts of human nature with which he began and encompasses all 
of human nature. His particularity is not negated but reaffirmed, 
gloriously transfigured and fulfilled in human universality. To¬ 
gether with divinization, this is what it means to grow to the full 
stature of Christ. 

The relationship between particularity and universality 
within Christ s human nature must have the same fundamental 


9 Orthodox Theology^ p. 127. 
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Structure as is present in Peter and all the saints, all those human 
persons who fully attain what God intends their humanity to be. 
The difference is that in Christ the full stature which the saints 
reach at the end of a long process of growth is fully present from 
the outset of his human existence. Along with his individuality, his 
participation in all of human nature and his ontological openness 
to all of humankind are already complete from the moment the in¬ 
carnation occurs. However, the full implications of this unfold 
over time as our Lord accomplishes his saving work through his 
life, death and resurrection. The particularity is evident as the 
baby lies in the manger, but the universality becomes manifest 
more gradually, just as the leaven introduced at one point slowly 
expands to raise the whole lump of dough. 

From Particular to Universal in Salvation History 

The significance of Jesus’ Jewishness aptly illustrates this 
point. He begins his ministry by seeking to gather the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, to restore and renew their ancient covenant re¬ 
lationship with their God, calling them to be reconciled to the 
One who has chosen and loved them throughout their history. He 
is the promised Messiah for whose appearance all of that history 
has prepared Israel. He is profoundly rooted and grounded in the 
Jewish tradition and identity, which he sums up and fulfills in 
himself His Jewishness thus anchors him very particularly in 
human history and establishes his continuity with the concrete 
stream of human existence, so that by his presence in it he can re¬ 
deem, recreate and transfigure it. Thus he always remains the Mes¬ 
siah of Israel, but he is also the Savior of the world and King of all. 
He begins to reach out to Gentiles during his earthly ministry, and 
after the resurrection he inspires the apostles to welcome all na¬ 
tions to his Kingdom. Thus his ethnic and cultural particularity 
expands into universality. The incarnate presence of God enables 
what belongs specifically to one culture at one point in history to 
become a source of new life for all of humankind with its many 
cultures and their histories. Yet we must note that this universality 
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itself is an expression of his Jewish heritage. The idea of Israels 
God as Creator of all, drawing all nations to himself and making 
them his own through a new covenant, expresses the profound in¬ 
sight and hope of the foremost Hebrew prophets. Thus the uni¬ 
versality of Christs ministry and the covenant relationship he 
establishes are grounded in his historical particularity and emerge 
from it. His identity as Messiah of Israel does not limit his saving 
work or exclude anyone from it, but rather the opposite. His Jew¬ 
ishness becomes a blessing to all the nations, as was promised to his 
forefather Abraham. 

Theologians, like trained historians, would do well to avoid 
speculating about counterfactual hypothetical situations. Thus, 
ultimately we do not know why God did not choose some other 
nation instead of Israel. We know from Scripture that God honors 
Israel freely out of love and grace. This does not mean that the Jews 
were originally superior to other nations, or that God intended to 
make them superior to others. He clearly intended to honor them 
first so as to honor the Gentiles also, as St Paul says (Rom 1:16). 
Christs maleness surely functions in a similar way. We do not 
know why God did not become incarnate as a woman, though one 
can speculate in various ways.^^ What did happen historically is 
clear. Mediterranean culture in the ancient world was so andro¬ 
centric that a first century woman would not have been recogniz¬ 
able to her contemporaries as representing universal humanity, 
whereas a man could be perceived as such, as the new Adam. The 
incarnation builds on foundations already established in the 
human cultural setting where it takes place so as to redeem, trans¬ 
form and transfigure that setting. Divine life enters into history in 
and through a male human being so as to spread from him to all 
humankind. Just as the Gentile is equally included in Christs sal¬ 
vation although the starting point is Jewish, so also the woman is 
equally included although the starting point is a man. 

There is a sequential order here but not a hierarchy of value. 
Because humankind is created in the image of the triune God, 

10 For my own tentative suggestion, see “Fatherhood of God,” p. 209. 
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salvation history follow^s the pattern of the Holy Trinity. God the 
Father is the source of the Son and the Spirit, but he is not greater 
than they are. Rather, their equal greatness redounds to his glory. It 
is difficult for the human mind to imagine sequential order and 
origination ^vithout inequality. This is one of the primary reasons 
why the Church underwent such a struggle in the 4th century as it 
sought to articulate an adequate doctrine of the Trinity. It is even 
more difficult for us fallen human beings to live by the ethic of the 
Gospel, which mandates the same pattern in human relations. 
The older brother is always with his father and shares all that he 
possesses, but the prodigal younger brother enjoys an equal patri¬ 
mony following his belated repentance. Likewise the laborers who 
came at the eleventh hour are paid the same as those who worked 
from the first hour. The covenant begins with the Jews and extends 
to the Gentiles also. The process is one of expansion and full inclu¬ 
sion in God s grace. Those who come first bear a great responsibil¬ 
ity to share in Gods humility and generosity toward those who 
subsequently join them. Thus men cannot rightly conclude that 
since Jesus is a man, men are better or closer to God than women. 
Perhaps the only conclusion we can legitimately draw is that they 
have a responsibility, which in truth every person already in the 
Church shares, of serving Gods plan of loving inclusiveness. This 
is the responsibility of apostolic witness and outreach toward those 
still outside the Church’s embrace. 

Maleness and the Resurrection 

The maleness of Jesus during his earthly ministry is a historical 
fact, but is he still male after the resurrection? An affirmative an¬ 
swer to this question may seem self-evident, but it brings with it 
complicated issues of patristic theology. Many of the Greek fathers 
taught that for human beings in general, the gender distinction is 
present in the body, not the soul, and will be absent from the resur¬ 
rection body. The list of authors that can be cited on this point is 
too impressive to ignore: SS Clement of Alexandria, Basil the 
Great, Gregory the Theologian, Gregory of Nyssa, John 
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Chrysostom and Maximus the Confessor/^ It is important to un¬ 
derstand what they seek to affirm in holding this view They per¬ 
ceive the distinction between male and female as involving human 
nature in division and incompleteness. The eschatological hope is 
for wholeness, fullness of life and unity in Christ. As simply and 
exclusively male or female, a person lacks some virtues or perfec¬ 
tions that belong to the other gender. This incompleteness is evi¬ 
dent in the fact that neither can procreate, neither can bring forth 
a new life, without the other.The only perfect human genera¬ 
tion is the virginal motherhood of the Theotokos, which over¬ 
comes division and incompleteness, thus foreshadowing the 
resurrection.^^ In the life to come, the likeness to God, participa¬ 
tion in all his virtues, overflows and displaces what is partial and 
provisional in human existence. 

On the other hand, we do not find the fathers stating that 
Christ is no longer male after his resurrection. Instead the 
Church's experience is that he continues to be known to the faith¬ 
ful in the form known to the apostles. The bearded face St Theo¬ 
dore and Orthodox Christians through the ages see depicted in his 
icon still manifests his personal presence. His particularity re¬ 
mains. So does the particularity of all the saints who surround 
him. The Mother of God is present to us as mother, and we cannot 
think of her as the “father of God.” Her birthgiving and the rela¬ 
tionship with her Son that follows from it became incorporated 
into the core of her human identity and continue to define her 
unique character forever. Likewise, all the saints retain the 

11 Clement, Paed. 1,4,10-11, Otto Stahlin, ed. Clemens Alexandrinus: Protrepticus und 
PaedagoguSy 3rd ed., GCS (Berlin, 1972), pp. 93-96; Basil, Horn, in Ps. 114, PG 
29:492C; Gregory the Theologian, Or. 7, 23, PG 35:785C; Gregory ofNyssa, De 
mort.y GNO 9:63; John Chrysostom, Horn. 6in Col 4, PG 62:342, Horn. 70 in 
Matt. 3, PG 58:658; Maximus, Ambig. 41, PG 91:1304D-1313B. See also texts 
cited in n. 29 below. 

12 St Gregory the Theologian, Or. 29.4-5, Gallay, Discours 27-3C p. 184, and my 
commentary on this text in “Gender, Generation and Virginity.” 

13 St Maximus the Confessor, De Or. Dorn., Peter van Deun, ed. Maximi Confessoris 
Opuscula Exegetica Duo, Corpus Christianorum, Series Graeca 23 (Turnhout, 
1991), p. 50. 
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experiences and virtues formed during their earthly lives. Surely 
they do not lose either the positive character traits they developed 
or the imprints of the negative experiences they endured, which 
are now transformed from crosses into crowns. So is gender still 
present in the resurrection after all? Does it remain an eternal di¬ 
mension of human identity, or is it a temporary feature of this life? 
Can these two aspects of patristic teaching be reconciled? 

We cannot propose a definitive answer to these questions, but 
we can perhaps suggest a way of approaching them. When our 
Lord appeared to his close friends after his resurrection, sometimes 
they recognized him right away and sometimes they did not. It 
seems he did not always appear in the precise form he had prior to 
his death. In other words, he still possessed that form but was not 
limited by it and could manifest himself in other ways also. These 
new forms suggest that human nature has added possibilities in 
the resurrection. Without losing the aspects of goodness and ex¬ 
cellence it has acquired in this life, a persons particular embodi¬ 
ment of human nature gains a new openness to the vast potentials 
inherent in universal human nature and thus comes to have more 
ways of being present and manifesting itself to others in love. 

St Gregory of Nyssa envisages human identity in the resurrec¬ 
tion in terms of the virtues adorning each person,or else the ab¬ 
sence of virtues or their grotesque distortion into vices. In those who 
are saved, the virtues are understood primarily as divine energies 
which human beings come to share, since the purpose intended for 
them by the Creator is participation in his likeness. In the eschato¬ 
logical consummation, human properties thus converge with di¬ 
vine properties. The saints share in the likeness, identity and 
identifying marks of Christ. At this point the ontological openness 
and movement toward universality of particularized human nature 
mirrors and manifests the boundlessness of divine virtue and life, as 
the eternal progress of the saints in God {epektasis) becomes the cre¬ 
ated icon of divine infinity. As this occurs, nothing intrinsically 
good is lost but the limitations and self-enclosing boundaries 

14 De an. et ress.., PG 46:153D-160C. 
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inherent in gender and other characteristics that define partial and 
incomplete human identity are overcome through the actualiza¬ 
tion of wholeness, fullness of life and unity in Christ. 

In the risen Lord, the human likeness to God finds its supreme 
actualization. While his two natures each retain their own proper¬ 
ties, they are united through perichoresis, that is mutual interpene¬ 
tration and coinherence, to such an extent that in him it becomes 
difficult to distinguish image and archetype, human virtue and di¬ 
vine attribute, so great is their convergence. What the Church secs 
in him is the consubstantial hypostatic image of the invisible Father, 
the eternal Son become incarnate. His glorified humanity is the su¬ 
preme icon of the divine nature, and his innumerable saving activi¬ 
ties are manifestations of the divine energies. Thus, the different 
forms in which he appears do disclose the vast possibilities of 
human nature in its eschatological fulfillment, but above all they 
disclose the manifold abundance of divine self-manifestation to¬ 
ward humankind. However, one must add that neither the human 
plenitude nor the divine plenitude can be revealed fully or exhaus¬ 
tively by any number of manifestations. The human and divine na¬ 
tures, though their modes of existence are very different, both are 
loci of irreducible and inexhaustible mystery. 

In Christ the problematic of human identity passes into the 
problematic of divine names. This corresponds to a transition 
from literal to figurative language. Since gender and other crea- 
turely properties are absent in the divine nature and the uncreated 
energies that manifest it, language ascribing these properties to 
God must be figurative. Language that describes Christs human 
nature as male refers literally to an ontological and historical en¬ 
tity, but language ascribing masculinity or indeed femininity to 
his divine nature, activities and relationships must be an icon dis¬ 
closing something beyond human gender. We will now examine 
this figurative language and its relationship to gender. 
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Figurative Language About God 

In the risen Christ the fathers see above all the divine Logos 
present and active as Creator, Lord and Savior. Because of his in¬ 
carnation, his many modes of presence, activity and relationship 
to us are shown forth clothed in the raiment of human language, 
human concepts and imagery. Words that name created things 
thus become verbal icons revealing how God is with us and acts to¬ 
ward us. The fathers teach that Christ manifests himself to differ¬ 
ent people in different ways according to their needs, or to the 
same person in different ways as he or she progresses on the spiri¬ 
tual journey. The following text from St Ambrose of Milan is typi¬ 
cal and makes the point beautifully. 

Thus, in Christ we possess everything. Let every soul 
approach him, be it sick with sins of the flesh, infixed by 
the nails of worldly desires, admittedly still imperfect, 
progressing by intense meditation, or already perfect in 
its many virtues. Everyone is in the Lord s power, and 
Christ is all things to us. If you desire to heal your 
wounds, he is your doctor; if you are on fire with fever, 
he is your fountain; if you are burdened with iniquity, 
he is your justification; if you need help, he is your 
strength; if you fear death, he is your life; if you desire 
heaven, he is your way; if you are fleeing from darkness, 
he is your light; if you are seeking food, he is your nour¬ 
ishment: Taste and see that the Lord is good. Happy is 
the man who takes refuge in him.^^ 

The many names given him in Scripture actually denote his 
different modes of activity, his divine energies. He is, among other 
things, physician, fountain of life, justification, stronghold, way, 
light and heavenly bread. Clearly, the literal meanings of these 
words have been extended to point to divine realities that tran¬ 
scend our earthly experience of doctors, fortresses, lamps, food, 

15 De virginitate XVI, 99; Egnatius Cazzaniga, ed, S. Ambrosii Mediolanensis Episcopi: 

De Virginitate, Liber Unus (Turin, 1952), p. 46; Daniel Callam, trans. On Virginity, 

by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (Toronto, 1996), pp. 44-45. 
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etc. Perhaps the Lord is all these things in a sense more real than is 
the case for the created things denoted by these words, but it is a 
different sense, and the language functions in a different way as it 
seeks to describe the realities of Gods kingdom. It functions as 
figurative or iconic language. Gendered images such as bride¬ 
groom are often applied to him in this iconic way, so it is impor¬ 
tant to consider how this figurative language about God is used. 

Such words and concepts are taken from human language, so 
initially they name created things. When applied to God they 
function as verbal icons that disclose spiritual realities. That is, 
their meanings are transformed, extended, transfigured by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. They become windows through which we 
glimpse the presence and activity of God, whose reality always sur¬ 
passes human language and concepts. They become doors 
through which we pass into the immediate presence of the incom¬ 
prehensible Mystery. 

The meanings of such words are no longer enclosed within the 
boundaries defined by everyday earthly experience. They often 
come to be related to each other in new configurations that express 
aspects of divine self-manifestation which surpass earthly realities. 
Such language often tends toward antinomy and oxymoron, in 
such expressions as dazzling darkness, moving rest, or sober intoxi¬ 
cation. Because iconic language has been transferred to a different 
context and realm of discourse, these paradoxes and crossovers of 
meaning are recognized as entirely appropriate and do not entail 
confusion at the level of everyday literal meaning. Thus, the ex¬ 
pression “sober intoxication” does not blur or displace the 
boundaries between sobriety and drunkenness as they are under¬ 
stood in the pastoral care of addictive problems, but it can appro¬ 
priately name an aspect of contemplative spiritual experience. 

In figurative discourse, gender paradoxes and crossovers fre¬ 
quently occur as well. For example, in his Commentary on the Song 
of Songs, St Gregory of Nyssa speaks of Christ the Bridegroom 
feeding the faithful with milk from his breasts. This gender para¬ 
dox shows that his figurative maleness is not a self-enclosed and 
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exclusive category but is open-ended in a way that is characteristic 
of figurative language. Gregorys point is that the Bridegroom is 
also the Life-giver and Nurturer, and this is profoundly and vividly 
expressed through the imagery of breast feeding. He is making an 
important theological affirmation, namely that Christ s love for 
humankind is so great that it encompasses the nurturing and care a 
mother gives her baby as well as the devotion and protection a hus¬ 
band gives his wife. Yet the reader cannot rightly conclude that this 
gender crossover, which appropriately names an important aspect 
of spiritual experience, would justify radical changes in the literal 
social roles or sexual practices of men and women. Our Lord does 
not become an exemplar for hermaphrodites or transsexuals. 

Allegory transfers language from one context to another, and 
the informed reader knows what it means in each setting without 
confusing the different realms of discourse. This sensitivity to 
symbolic language came naturally to people in Late Antique, Me¬ 
dieval and Byzantine cultures. It is unfamiliar to most people in 
Western societies today, but over time it becomes second nature to 
Orthodox Christians who listen attentively to the hymns and 
prayers in the Church’s services, or who read patristic writings. 
This sensitivity is part of what is included in the mind-set 
iphronemd) of the fathers. 

St Dionysius believes that the names of all created things can 
be used to name God, since God is the cause of their existence, so 
some aspect of his character is manifest in each of them.^^ There is 
thus a wealth of figurative language about God, much of which oc¬ 
curs already in Holy Scripture. The fathers explore the many levels 
of meaning disclosed in the biblical heritage, as do the Byzantine 
liturgical texts. By reading and praying these words over and over, 
Orthodox Christians come to be at home in the symbolic universe 
of the Church’s verbal iconography, just as they are at home in the 
world defined by the traditional placement of icons in the church 

16 In Cant. 1, GNO 6:35-36. 

17 De div. nom. 1,7, Beate Regina Sachla, ed. Corpus Dionysiacum I: Pseudo-Dionysius 

Areopagita De Divinis Nominibus (Berlin, 1990), pp. 119-20. 
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building. Both the visual and the verbal iconography depict the re¬ 
alities of heaven and earth transfigured in Gods new creation. The 
relationships among verbal symbols and concepts, like the spatial 
relationships among the icons in the church, disclose relationships 
among spiritual realities. 

Thus each of the names St Ambrose gives to Christ in the text 
quoted above corresponds to a human condition that he also 
names. His language depicts modes of interaction and relation¬ 
ship between divine and human persons. Christ serves as physi¬ 
cian, way, light and nourishment in loving response to the human 
souls woundedness, wandering, darkness and hunger. His names 
and the saving activities they denote speak of his divine self¬ 
manifestation and activity as he turns toward us. Yet at the same 
time they speak of how we as human beings are related to him in 
our creaturehood, our sinfulness, our repentance, our need and 
our love. The rich figurative language of the Bible and the fathers 
discloses in infinitely varied ways the inexhaustible abundance 
and endless subtleties of the loving relationships between divine 
and human persons whose interweavings comprise the fabric of 
salvation history. 

Figurative language about Gods relationship with his creation 
employs many images, but within this variety words naming close 
relationships among human persons, especially family ties, have a 
prominent and appropriate place. This of course includes much 
figurative gender language. Here the idea of Christ as Bridegroom 
and the Church as bride is central but not exclusive. Parent/child 
relationships, for example, also play a large role. The relationship 
of love between God and humans includes aspects corresponding 
to many modes of loving human interaction. Hence in this con¬ 
text images of different human social roles may be superimposed 
and the boundaries among them may shift. Here gender concepts 
are not mutually exclusive or self-enclosed, and fascinating gender 
transformations, crossovers and paradoxes can occur as human 
language stretches to articulate the ineffable realities of Gods 
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kingdom. A book like St Gregory of Nyssas Commentary on the 
Song of Songs contains many examples of this phenomenon. 

Allegorical Gender Language 

Allegory is a way of making connections between different 
realms of discourse. For the fathers it often bridges the distance be¬ 
tween earthly and heavenly levels of reality, different human cul¬ 
tures or different points in salvation history. Typologies that link 
Old Testament foreshadowing and New Testament fulfillment are 
thus an important sub-category of allegory. Let us consider an ex¬ 
ample. One of the best known occurrences of patristic discussion 
of Christ s maleness is in St Gregory the Theologian s Second Dis¬ 
course on Pascha, Part of this passage may sound familiar to Ortho¬ 
dox Christians because it is quoted in ode 4, troparion 1, of the 
Paschal Canon. Gregorys discourse contains an extensive medita¬ 
tion on many Old Testament types of our Lord s resurrection. He 
uses allegory to connect Levitical concepts of sacrifice with the 
Paschal events of the Gospel by ascribing to Christ all the proper¬ 
ties of the Passover lamb. Because the lamb is male, Gregory looks 
for significance in the maleness of Christ. 

He is male as offered on behalf of Adam; or rather the 
Stronger for the strong one who first fell under sin; and 
especially as having nothing female, nothing unmanly, 
in himself; but indeed he cried out and burst the virginal 
and maternal bonds with much power, and a Male was 
brought forth by the prophetess, as Isaiah announces. 

The next sentence explains why Christ is said to be one year 
old like the Paschal lamb, so his literal human maleness is clearly 
not the real issue, except as a property shared with the lamb. This 
linkage gives it symbolic value. 

Gregory identifies three reasons why our Lord s maleness is 
significant. The first and most important is its fulfillment of Old 
Testament types and prophecies. It connects him to Adam and 
Isaiah as well as to the Passover ritual. This is important because, as 

18 Or. 45, 13, PG36:641A. 
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we saw earlier, in the incarnation God enters into a particular 
stream of human history and culture in order to fulfill and trans¬ 
form it. 

The second reason is the soteriological link with Adam, Yet the 
picture of Gregorys soteriology suggested by this idea is incom¬ 
plete and needs to be supplemented by statements he makes else¬ 
where. He does not believe that Christ is offered for Adam as a 
representative male in any exclusive sense, although the redemp¬ 
tion of human maleness is surely included in his saving work. In 
another place Gregory says that Christ saves both men and women 
by his incarnation and passion and that both genders have equal 
honor because he is Son of the Virgin as well as Son of David. 

The third reason is most problematic. Gregory says that our 
Lord possesses male strength and that negatively charged feminin¬ 
ity is absent in him. This passage is curious because, as I have 
shown elsewhere, he has a great appreciation of women and their 
virtues.^^ Here he alludes to Late Antique rhetorical stereotypes 
that his audience would have understood. In that culture, virtue 
was often linked to the masculine, and various vices were allegedly 
linked to the feminine. It is important to note that this misogynist 
topos does not necessarily correlate with literal human gender. 
The fathers often praise women saints for their “manly” virtues 
and shame sinful men for their “effeminacy ” This language actu¬ 
ally involves a transfer of gender concepts from the level of literal 
human biology to the level of moral allegory, where they can apply 
to men and women alike. Moreover, in moral allegory the femi¬ 
nine often has much more positive meanings, as we shall see. For 
Gregory the “maleness” ascribed to Christ in this sense actually re¬ 
fers to his virtue, which is universally human, and not his biology. 

This text, whose primary Christological concern is not human 
maleness at all but animal maleness, illustrates the complexities 

19 Or. 37, 7, Claudio Moreschini, ed. Gregoire de Nazianze: Discours 32-37, SC 318 
(Paris, 1985). p. 284. 

20 See my “Male and Female in Cappadocian T\\qo\o^,^' Journal ofTheological Studies, 
NS, 41 (1990) 441-471, which also contains further analysis of Or. 45, 13. 
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inherent in allegorical gender language. We cannot analyze all the 
nuances of patristic gender allegory in this article, but we will out¬ 
line some of the major themes that pertain to the maleness of 
Christ. First, it is useful to distinguish two distinct levels of alle¬ 
gorical meaning, although they are often present together as in the 
text we just discussed. One is the moral and psychological sense, 
what would be known as tropology in the Medieval West. Here 
gender imagery is used to name various faculties, virtues and vices 
within each human person (whether man or woman) and describe 
their interactions within the persons psyche. The other is the 
properly spiritual sense, which uses gender language to describe 
relationships among)^\xn\ 2 Si and divine persons and groups of per¬ 
sons, such as Christ and the Church or God and the human soul. 
We will examine each of these two levels in turn. 

Moral And Psychological Allegories 

As we have seen, the fathers sometimes repeat Late Antique 
stereotypes that identify virtue with masculinity and vice with 
femininity, though such language does not reflect their view that 
as human beings made in the image of God women have the same 
nature and virtues as men. Generally such misogynist common¬ 
places aim to score rhetorical points, for instance to make an audi¬ 
ence of androcentric men recognize the virtues of'manly ’ women 
saints or to shame them into repenting of "effeminate” vices. 
However, as resources for contemporary theological reflection, pa¬ 
tristic texts that identify some virtues as feminine and others as 
masculine and describe the dynamics of their interactions within 
the human soul are far more useful. 

In Late Antiquity, the strengths of the soldier and athlete were 
considered masculine, while virginity and motherhood were con¬ 
sidered feminine virtues. Although it is not as problematic as when 
virtue is linked to maleness and vice to femaleness, there is still 
stereotyping in this conceptual framework, since men can be nur¬ 
turing and women can be courageous. Indeed, the fathers recog¬ 
nized that all human beings are capable of all these virtues and 
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believed that the achievement of perfection in one virtue requires 
the attainment of all the others as welL^^ The moral allegories in 
question arose out of culturally based perceptions of masculine 
and feminine conduct, but actually they also enabled the stereo¬ 
types to be transcended. Allegory placed gender concepts in new 
contexts, where the relationships and boundaries between them 
could be redefined in ways that could potentially broaden and 
deepen the self-understanding of actual men and women without 
threatening the social structures that were believed to hold the 
community together. Thus men and women could grow toward 
greater psychological and spiritual wholeness by cultivating the 
virtues associated with the other gender as well as the ones associ¬ 
ated with their own gender.^^ Over time, such allegorical shifts in 
the meaning of gender-related concepts and symbols would en¬ 
able changes in how men and women acted and perceived them¬ 
selves and each other, thus contributing to social transformation. 
For example, the monks ideal of masculine virtue emerged as very 
different from the older ideals of the military or civic leader. And 
women saints perceived as ‘manly’ provide examples that other 
women can follow. As David Dawson has observed, allegory can 
serve as an instrument of cultural revision.The social structures 
and allegorical discourses of a culture are joined in the same her¬ 
meneutical circle and can influence each other. Depending on 
how it uses gender stereotypes, allegory can reinforce them, but it 
can also transcend or subvert them. If Jesus is presented as the ex¬ 
emplary male, his humility, gentleness, obedience and non¬ 
violence produce a radical revision of Late Antique ideals of mas¬ 
culine virtue.^"^ 

21 Gregory of Nyssa, De beat. 4, GNO 7.2:117-19. 

22 Whether most women in Late Antiquity or today find “feminine” vinues natural 
and most men find “masculine” virtues natural because of biological differences, cul¬ 
tural conditioning or both makes little difference in practice. All people are ulti¬ 
mately called to move from their respective starting points to an eschatological 
fullness of all the virtues, in the likeness of Christ. 

23 Allegorical Readers and Cultural Revision in Ancient Alexandria (Berkeley, 1992). 

24 See, e.g., Basil the Great, Horn, in Ps. 44y 6, PG 29:401 B. 
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Moral allegories that analyze the inner workings of the human 
psyche are concerned primarily with issues of anthropology and 
spirituality rather than Christological issues, but these concerns 
are not unconnected. Let us consider two examples, one from St 
Methodius of Olympus and one from St Ambrose of Milan. 

Methodius’ Symposium, a dialogue among ten virgins about 
chastity, is permeated with figurative gender language that merits 
further study. The primary motifs are Christ as Bridegroom and 
the Church as bride, but these are linked to other images in many 
fascinating ways. One passage, ch. 8, 4-9, has been identified as 
emphasizing the maleness of Christ, but it needs to be read in light 
of its context, which presents a broader picture. Methodius is in¬ 
terpreting Rev 12:1-6, where a woman from heaven clothed with 
the sun is said to bear a male child destined to rule all the nations. 
The exegete identifies her as the church, who receives the seed of 
the Word and brings forth many children through baptism and in¬ 
struction in the faith. This imagery echoes and significantly trans¬ 
forms an ancient concept of spiritual childbearing that derives 
from Plato. In Plato’s Thaeatetus 150-151, this spiritual childbear¬ 
ing occurs in the context of a homoerotic relationship between a 
man and a youth, and the teacher’s role is identified with mature 
masculinity. The fruitfulness comes from his own intellectual 
creativity.^^ For Methodius, the teacher is the Church as repre¬ 
sented by her mature members, and she receives her fruitfulness 
from the Divine Logos. Thus, the active guidance of the divine 
Logos transforms the role of the teacher, whose creativity is now 
characterized by creaturely receptivity. This means that human 

25 Plato’s understanding of spiritual childbearing and its relationship to moral and psy¬ 
chological gender symbolism actually involves further complications. In his Sympo¬ 
sium, the desire and receptivity that are renounced at the beginning of the soul’s 
ascent re-emerge in the end as love and contemplation of divine beauty. Then the 
philosopher plays a feminine role, is united in love to God and bears spiritual chil¬ 
dren by him. This version of Platonic spiritual childbearing provides a pattern more 
central to the perspective of many Christian fathers than the imagery of the Thaeate- 
tus. See my essay, Verna E. F. Harrison, “The Allegorization of Gender: Plato and 
Philo on Spiritual Childbearing,” in Vincent L. Wimbush and Richard Valantasis, 
tA. Asceticism (Oxford, 1995), pp. 520-34. 
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spiritual generativity has been reconfigured as symbolically femi¬ 
nine. When the meaning of human existence is understood pri¬ 
marily in terms of receptive collaboration with a transcendent 
God, the virtues perceived as feminine gain renewed prominence 
in ideals of human identity and perfection. This is important 
throughout the Christian tradition. 

In patristic allegories, the church as “corporate personality” 
has different referents and often shifts from one to another. Some¬ 
times she is the teacher who gives birth to newborn Christians 
through baptism and instruction, sometimes she is the whole 
faithful community, and sometimes she is the individual member 
progressing in spiritual life. In Methodius’ discussion, she is all 
three of these things. The spiritual childbearing may mean giving 
birth to others, but it also means giving birth to oneself as new 
creation. Methodius identifies this with giving birth to virtue and 
to Christ. All these offspring are symbolized by the male child. 

The following text discussing the maleness of Christ occurs in 
the context of this discussion. 

Now I think that the Church here is said to bear a male 
child since the enlightened authentically receive the fea¬ 
tures and image and manliness of Jesus; the shape of the 
Logos’ likeness is imprinted on them and is born within 
them by exact knowledge and faith, so that Christ is no- 
etically born in each one. And because of this the Church 
is pregnant and in labor until Christ is formed and born 
within us, so that each of the saints by participation in 
Christ is born as Christ, as it says in a passage of Scrip¬ 
ture, “Do not touch my anointed [=christs], and do my 
prophets no harm” [Ps 104:15], so those who are bap¬ 
tized in Christ become christs by participation in the 
Spirit, and here the Church through pregnancy effects 
their illumination and transfiguration in the Logos.^^ 

22 Herben Musurillo, ed. Methoded'Olympe. Le banquet, SC 95 (Paris, 1963), p. 220. 
Herbcn Musurillo, trans. St Methodius: The Symposium, a Treatise on Chastity, 
ACW 27 (Westminster, MD, 1958), p. 113, several times in this passage renders as 
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Kerstin Aspegren cites this text as evidence of androcentric 
bias in early Christian anthropology.^^ It seems to be identifying 
Christs perfection with manliness and equating human perfec¬ 
tion with participation in his maleness. However, the context re¬ 
veals a broader perspective. This is both a moral and spiritual 
allegory, since the male child brought forth through spiritual 
growth symbolizes both the renewed, virtuous self and Christ. 
This double referent reflects the Greek patristic belief that good 
fruits spring from a synergeia between human and divine activity. 
Moreover, Methodius explains that this birthgiving continues 
throughout ones lifetime in this world, since spiritual growth is a 
continual process. Thus the same human person always remains 
the mother giving birth as well as the male child being born. 
Through synergy she/he participates in both the Church’s figura¬ 
tively maternal activity and Christ s figuratively masculine activ¬ 
ity. Both are intrinsic components of human perfection.^^ 

The primary focus of this allegory is anthropological, and it 
gives striking expression to the idea that human wholeness in¬ 
cludes virtues and activities that are symbolically both feminine 
and masculine. The ecclesiological meaning expresses the same in¬ 
clusiveness. The mature Christian participates in the Church as 
bride and mother and in Christ as new Adam. Spiritual life is both 
loving encounter with our Lord and identification with him. This 
means that the Church, in all its members, functions as both bride 
of Christ and body of Christ. The figuratively masculine and femi¬ 
nine dimensions of human experience are both intrinsic to human 
identity and relationship with the divine Bridegroom. This means 

‘^begetting” forms oigmnao, which can mean generation by either a male or female 
parent. Given the context this is particularly misleading. See H. G. Liddell and R. 
Scott, ed, A Greek-English Lexicoriy revised by H. S. Jones and R. McKenzie (Oxford, 
1 9G%)ygennao, gennesisy s.v.; and G. W. H. Lampe, ed. A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Ox¬ 
ford, \^G\)y gennesisy s.v. 

27 The Male Woman: A Feminine Ideal in the Early Churchy ed. Ren^ Kieffer (Uppsala, 

1990), pp. 158-60. 

28 For further analysis of this text, see my ankle, “The Feminine Man in Late Antique 
Ascetic Piety,” Union Seminary Quarterly Review (1994) 49-71. 
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that our response to his figurative maleness necessarily involves 
human virtues and modes of activity that are symbolically mascu¬ 
line as well as feminine. We are called to serve as his body and mani¬ 
fest his presence as he lives in us, just as we are also called to serve as 
the bride who encounters him in love. These same dimensions char¬ 
acterize our interactions with other people. Our task is to manifest 
Christ to others and to respond to him present in others. 

This means that Christs identity as Bridegroom does not 
mandate a human spiritual stance that is either exclusively femi¬ 
nine or exclusively masculine. His maleness does not make him a 
more effective Savior for men than for women, or vice versa. His 
salvific presence and activity are universally applicable. 

However, it is clear that in Christian tradition the symbolism 
of Christ as male and the Church as female predominates. This 
symbolic framework is essential to the Churchs life and must not 
be discarded. Its significance needs to be explored more deeply. We 
noted earlier that the figurative names of Christ are relational; they 
identify divine responses to various dimensions of the human con¬ 
dition. The central masculine symbol for Christ is that of Bride¬ 
groom, an intrinsically relational concept that requires the 
presence of a bride. Its predominance thus points to something 
predominantly feminine in the human condition to which his sav¬ 
ing work responds. Let me suggest that this feminine dimension 
pertains not to our fallenness or sinfulness as human beings but to 
our fundamental ontological identity as creatures. It represents the 
essential purpose of our existence, that is creative responsiveness 
and partnership with our Creator, enabling the freely chosen per¬ 
sonal acceptance of loving communion with the Holy Trinity. The 
paradigmatic expression of this responsiveness is the Theotokos’ 
acceptance of Gods will in the Annunciation. This kind of spiri¬ 
tual femininity is supremely positive and life-giving; it is not a 
deadening submissiveness but an active outpouring of self-giving 
love. It requires and constitutes the full actualization of personal 
identity and freedom. The Mother of God gives herself as person 
to the work of bringing about Christ s incarnation, she is never 
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simply an inert container. Her contribution is a partnership with 
God necessary to the accomplishment of his saving work. This 
spiritual femininity represents something at the core of human 
ontology, something deeper than literal human maleness and fe¬ 
maleness. Hence the Theotokos is an example for men and 
women alike, as Christ also is. 

An illustration employed by St Ambrose aptly expresses the 
character of human spiritual femininity. Like many of the Greek 
fathers, he declares that “the soul has no gender in itself.”^^ He 
then asks why the Latin word for soul, anima^ is grammatically 
feminine, which the Greek word psyche also is. He answers this 
question by developing an allegory of the soul as a chariot. As with 
Methodius’ concept of spiritual childbearing, this imagery has to 
be understood in comparison to a metaphor in Plato’s Republic 
that became a commonplace in Late Antiquity. Many of the fa¬ 
thers use this imagery, and their subtle modifications of Plato’s 
original are always significant. For Plato, human reason is the 
charioteer, and the emotional faculties are the two horses. Reason 
may have to urge on the sluggish horse and hold back the spirited 
one, and its direction is needed to prevent the team from running 
away and causing the chariot to crash. Yet, like the horses, the en- 
ergy of the emotions is necessary to propel the soul forward. As in 
the case of spiritual childbearing cited above, a person’s creativity 
and wholeness depend primarily on the human intellect’s func¬ 
tioning as the ruling center of one’s being. The essential difference 
for Ambrose is that the soul has become the chariot while the di¬ 
vine Logos is the charioteer. His indwelling in the human soul and 
direction of its intellect and emotions are what steer the vehicle in 
the right direction.^^ Human reason still plays an indispensable 

29 De virginitate XV, 93, Cazzaniga, p 43, Callam, p 42 Cf Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom VI, 12,100, Otto Stahlin and Ludwig Fmchtel, ed Clemens Alexandnnm Stro~ 
mata Buch /-V7, rev ed , GCS (Berlin, 1983), p 482, Basil the Great, First Homily on the 
Origin of Humanity, Alexis Smets and Michel van Esbroeck, eds , Basile de Cesaree Sur 
longtne de Ihomme, SC 160 (Pans, 1970), pp 212-14, Gregory the Theologian, Or 8, 
14, PG 35 805B, Theodore the Studite, Antirrh III, 45, PG 99 409C-D 

30 De virginitate XV, 94-96, Cazzaniga, pp 44-45 
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role, but Christ displaces it as the ruling center of the human per¬ 
son. Thus its deliberation, discernment and decision making ac¬ 
quire a receptive and collaborative dimension. This means that the 
central human activities are responsiveness and containment, a 
spiritual femininity like that of the Mother of God. This respon¬ 
siveness is linked to many of the virtues often identified as femi¬ 
nine—purity, chastity, humility, obedience, gentleness, 
compassion, meekness and patience, innocence, simplicity, in¬ 
wardness, openness, and perceptiveness. These are the virtues of 
the contemplative and are among the fruit of the Spirit. When 
communion with God has replaced secular self-mastery as the aim 
of human existence and the content of human perfection, these 
virtues come to be recognized as core values. This is why the spiri¬ 
tual femininity of every human person has been affirmed and cul¬ 
tivated throughout the history of the Christian tradition. 

To be sure, the symbolically masculine virtues such as courage, 
perseverance in hardship, assertiveness on behalf of truth and jus¬ 
tice, restraint of passions and combat against evil are equally neces¬ 
sary to spiritual life. St Maximus the Confessor even says that 
anger is ultimately transfigured into the vehemence of love.^^ Yet, 
to a large extent, these symbolically masculine virtues have the es¬ 
sential but instrumental purpose of overcoming obstacles, while 
the symbolically feminine desire and receptivity aim directly at the 
ultimate goal, the creatures union with God. St Gregory of Nyssa 
illustrates this point in his Commentary on the Song of Songs vAitn 
he interprets Solomons marriage bed.^ The king, of course, rep¬ 
resents the Bridegroom Christ, and his bed, like his throne, be¬ 
comes the image of a receptacle containing God. It symbolizes 
union with him, which is the ultimate goal. However, most of 
Gregorys discussion concerns the sixty armed soldiers who sur¬ 
round and guard the bed. They represent the souls intense 

31 See Paul M. Blowers, “Gentiles of the Soul: Maximus the Confessor on the Sub¬ 
structure and Transformation of the Human Journal of Early Christian 

Studies 4 (1996) 72, and texts cited there. 

32 GNO 6:189-99. 
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vigilance in guarding against passions, temptations, sin and evil. 
The image of these soldiers expresses pov^erfully the need for sym¬ 
bolically masculine virtues, for guarding the heart, for skill and at¬ 
tentiveness in spiritual warfare. By repelling potential obstacles 
and temptations that attack the periphery of the human person, 
these virtues prevent them from entering and obstructing the core 
of ones being. One thereby preserves an open place at the center 
where God can be received and can dwell. Thus feminine symbol¬ 
ism for the soul and the Church is more central than masculine 
symbolism, since it depicts the loving creaturely responsiveness at 
the core of authentic human identity. Correspondingly, masculine 
symbolism is central in naming the divine. 

Christ as Bridegroom 

In the context of Late Antique culture, and still in todays cul¬ 
ture, our Lord s human maleness serves as a natural icon of his di¬ 
vine transcendence. The idea of a mother goddess suggests one 
who gives birth to the created world from her own body, so to 
speak. It implies a pantheism in which the creation is ontologically 
continuous with the creator and thus consubstantial with her. The 
symbolism of fatherhood, on the other hand, allows for enough 
distance between parent and offspring to enable a dear affirma¬ 
tion of divine transcendence, the irreducible ontological gulf be¬ 
tween uncreated and created being. This transcendence is at the 
heart of the Biblical revelation. It opens a space where freely cho¬ 
sen interpersonal love between God and humans can be given, re¬ 
ceived and returned. Built on this foundation, the reality of 
human communion with the divine and divinization by grace is 
far more wondrous than could be possible on the basis of a natural 
pantheistic continuity between God and ourselves. 

The imagery of Christ as Bridegroom has deep roots in salva¬ 
tion history. It reveals the joyous fulfillment of the long and trou¬ 
bled marriage relationship between the God of Israel and his people, 
whom the prophets often depict as a wife behaving like a prostitute. 
Like the prophet Hosea, God forgives her unfaithfulness and in 
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patient tenderness seeks to woo her back to himself. In the Chris¬ 
tian continuation of this love story, the spouses are Christ and the 
Church. The fathers develop their richest reflections on this 
theme in the exegetical tradition associated with such texts as 
Psalm 44, which celebrates a royal wedding, and the Song of 
Songs. In this interpretive tradition, the ascent to the divine 
through love described in Platos Symposium is also reworked in a 
Christian way. In place of homoerotic love there is a heterosexual 
marriage, but several Platonic themes remain central, namely di¬ 
vine transcendence as the supreme beauty and the human person s 
ascent to the divine as fueled by desire for that beauty and fulfilled 
in contemplation of it. Thus, deeply rooted Jewish and Hellenic 
cultural traditions converge and undergo Christian transforma¬ 
tion in such classic texts as St Basils Homily on Psalm 44 and St 
Gregory of Nyssas Commentary on the Song of Songs, They take for 
granted that imagery of the Bridegroom refers to Christ as divine. 
According to Basil, our Lord s divine glory, the radiance mani¬ 
fested on the mount of Transfiguration, is what makes him “fairest 
of the sons of men” in the words of Ps 44:3. In contrast, his human 
lowliness, especially at the time of his passion, is without “form or 
comeliness” (Is 53:2).^^ 

The theme of the Bridegroom also has a prominent place in 
the Orthodox Holy Week and Pascha services, and here again it 
represents Christ s divine splendor and love. His identification as 
Bridegroom also expresses the Churchs overwhelming love for 
him which pours forth throughout the worship of Holy Week. On 
Holy Monday through Wednesday, the wedding feast is the es¬ 
chatological union between God and creation, the supreme goal 
of hope and desire, but we are mindful that the Bridegroom also 
comes as Judge of the living and the dead. During the passion and 
burial services on Good Friday and Holy Saturday, the name of 
Bridegroom is a reminder of Christ s unchanging divine glory dur¬ 
ing his human suffering. It also manifests the divine humility and 
love that lead him to assume the form of a slave and suffer death as 

33 Horn, in Ps. 44y 4, PG 29:396B-C. 
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he searches for his beloved bride who is imprisoned in darkness. As 
these services present him, his absolute dignity and integrity re¬ 
main unchanged throughout his sufferings as he fulfills his Fa¬ 
thers providential plan of salvation for the world. At Pascha, the 
eschatological wedding feast arrives and heaven and earth are 
made one as Christ comes forth from the tomb like a radiant 
Bridegroom. 

In the Orthodox tradition this imagery is not a description of 
his human masculinity or of any natural bodily beauty. He is the 
object of desire and is joined in marriage with his Church as God, 
even in his incarnation. The focus is on the divine Person who has 
assumed human flesh and is manifest in it as divine. In this con¬ 
text, his human maleness is like the wood and paint of the icon. It 
owes its theological significance to a cluster of symbolic meanings 
which point to something very different from a univocal rein¬ 
forcement of the culturally contextualized existence, conduct, so¬ 
cial roles or value of men and women defined as gendered beings. 
It does not imply that men arc more fully human or closer to God 
than women because of their maleness. It names dimensions of 
human relationship with the divine in which women and men 
alike can participate. 

We have seen that what we know and can name of Christ s 
human and divine natures in their self-manifestation and activity 
always remains open to further depths of understanding. This is 
because in different ways inexhaustible mystery resides at the heart 
of the human nature as well as the divine. This ontological open¬ 
ness is mirrored and expressed in the intrinsic openness of figura¬ 
tive and allegorical language, whose meaning is never self-enclosed 
but is always capable of expansion to convey further meanings. 
Particularly after the resurrection, our Lord s human existence is 
not enclosed within his maleness but extends to include all the vir¬ 
tues and perfections inherent in universal human nature, includ¬ 
ing those perceived as feminine. His divine nature also is revealed 
through an endless variety of manifestations and activities which 
have many names but always surpass what we can say using human 
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language It follows that the paradoxes and antinomies character¬ 
istic of the fathers’ allegorical gender language have their founda¬ 
tion in ontological realities and serve fittingly as their verbal icons. 
Christ s identity as the Bridegroom is of central importance, but it 
does not limit his saving love and activity to a masculine, nuptial 
mode of existence He is never merely a bridegroom. His nuptial 
love encompasses all other kinds of love as well Thus, as St Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa observes, he also serves as a nursing mother This 
symbolism does not negate or compromise his character as Bride¬ 
groom, nor does it indicate that his “feminine” virtues are some¬ 
how subsumed and extinguished in the “masculine.” Rather, it 
adds to our understanding of him by disclosing a further dimen¬ 
sion of his superabundant love. 

His maleness is not exclusive but open; it allows space for a 
feminine dimension Thus, St Clement of Alexandria speaks of 
Christ s “male” perfection but also speaks of his faithful people as 
children for whom he provides every aspect of adult nurturing. He 
serves as father, teacher, caregiver and guide, but also as mother 
and wet nurse He feeds us with his Body and Blood as with milk 
from his breasts Actually, a mother feeding a child with her 
milk, giving life to another from her own body, is the closest 
human analogy to the way Christ gives himself to us in the Eucha¬ 
rist Moreover, the imagery of the human person as nursing child 
in relation to God, like the imagery of the bride, expresses a pro¬ 
found ontological truth about our creaturehood In his treatise On 
Infants Early Deaths, St Gregory of Nyssa says that God provides 
nurture and growth in another way to those who miss the oppor¬ 
tunity to grow to maturity in this life. He bases this idea on his un¬ 
derstanding that knowledge of God and participation in his life 
constitute the true food of rational creatures Perhaps the im¬ 
agery of breast feeding lies beneath the surface of this powerful 
text In a profound way we must all enter the kingdom of heaven as 

34 Paedagogus I 5, 18, I, 6, 34 52, Stahlm, Protrepucus und Paedagogus, pp 100, 
110-21 

35 De mf, GNO 3 2 67-97 
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little children. Our childlikeness remains forever a dimension of 
our relationship to God, since in Gregorys view our growth in 
God is eternal. In allegorical terms, Christs presence as mother 
corresponds to our creaturely childlikeness just as his presence as 
Bridegroom corresponds to our creaturely femininity. 

St Clement also speaks of Christ s a|ony on the Cross as the 
labor pain by which he gives birth to us.^^ Our participation in his 
death and resurrection becomes our new birth into eternal life. 
The icon of our Lady’s Dormition vividly portrays Christ’s moth¬ 
erly role. Although she gave birth to him in the flesh and is forever 
related to him personally as Mother to Son, he brings her to birth 
in the heavenly kingdom. In a striking reversal of their usual iconic 
representation, the Dormition icon shows the Son radiant in the 
glory of his resurrection carrying his Mother as a baby girl in his 
arms. As Christians we hope that at the end of our earthly lives 
through Christ’s nurturing love we may be reborn into God’s king¬ 
dom as she has been. 

There is another significant paradox in the fathers’ allegorical 
gender language about Christ. St Gregory of Nyssa and St 
Augustine speak of our Lord’s humanity as symbolically feminine 
in relation to his symbolically masculine divinity.^^ This is because 
the spiritual marriage between divine and human natures first 
takes place within the womb of the Virgin. In a classic homily 
challenging Nestorius, St Proclus of Constantinople uses imagery 
that will become a commonplace of Byzantine hymnography. He 
calls the Virgin ‘‘the bridal chamber in which the Logos wedded 
the flesh.This symbolism is important spiritually and Christo- 
logically. It shows that Christ as human leads our creaturely re¬ 
sponse to God and serves as our supreme exemplar in this. All the 

36 Paedagogus I, 6, 43, Stahlin, Protrepttcus und Paedagogus^ pp 115-16 

37 Gregory of Nyssa, In Cant 4, GNO 6 108, Augustine, En Ps 18 6, 44, 3, D E 
Dekkers and I Fraipont, eds , Sancti Aureln Augustini Enarrationes in Psaltnos /-L, 
CCSL 38 (Turnhout, 1956), pp 102-103, 495 

38 Or 7, Laitd in sanct Dei gen Mariam^ PG 65 681A See Nicholas P Constas, 
“Weaving the Body of God Proclus of Constantinople, the Theotokos, and the 
Loom of the Flesh,” of Early Christian Studies 3 (1995) 169-94 
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symbolically feminine contemplative virtues discussed above are 
first of all his virtues. St Pauls concept of Christ and Church or 
husband and wife related as head and body entails a profound 
union, reciprocity and interchange between them. As his body, the 
Church is included within the totus Christus, The affirmation that 
the Theotokos is a bridal chamber shows that the converse is also 
true. The Head is also included within the body, since in his 
human nature and on behalf of all humankind Christ leads the 
Churchs bridal response to Gods love. The ultimate paradox here 
is that Christ s human nature, the only place in him where male- 
ness is ontologically present, turns out to be allegorically feminine. 

Christ and Todays Women and Men 

Today many feminists believe that women can affirm their full 
humanity and find spiritual fulfillment only by considering the di¬ 
vine mystery to be feminine. Underlying this belief is the assump¬ 
tion that somehow we humans have to create our concept of God 
in our own image in order to relate to the spiritual realm in ways 
beneficial to ourselves. However, the material discussed in this 
essay has demonstrated that the concept of a simplistic correspon¬ 
dence between human and divine gender overlooks many impor¬ 
tant complexities. 

Because of the inherently relational character of figurative 
names for God, the image of a loving and humble divine Bride¬ 
groom brings with it the image of humankind as his bride. When 
our Lord relates to us and saves us in this way, he strongly affirms 
the value and centrality of those aspects of the human condition 
that are experienced and perceived as feminine. Whether it is 
rooted in their genes or in their cultural conditioning or both, 
most women perceive something distinctive in their femininity 
and experience a personal affinity with at least some of the virtues 
traditionally thought to be feminine in Western culture. Let me 
suggest that a genuine encounter with Christ the Bridegroom, as 
he has been traditionally understood in the Patristic, Medieval and 
Byzantine churches, will strongly support their sense of identity as 
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women. It will also make available modes of spiritual practice that 
will enable them to nurture and develop further the virtues they 
value as feminine in the context of continual growth toward a bal¬ 
anced human wholeness. Let me suggest further that the experi¬ 
ence of nuns throughout the ages bears witness to this, and that 
precisely as women they find the spirituality associated with 
Christ as Bridegroom profoundly fulfilling. What needs further 
explanation is how this spirituality can be profoundly fulfilling for 
men as well. 

In her seminal studies of mens and womens spiritualities in 
the Medieval West, Caroline Walker Bynum has explored the 
complexities of how men and women used the same inherited rep¬ 
ertoire of Christian symbolism differently. Although she is always 
careful to avoid reductionism and stereotyping, her suggestion is 
that male writers emphasize gender oppositions and reversals 
while female writers emphasize syntheses and paradoxes.^^ Both 
patterns arc theologically and spiritually significant, and in reality 
they complement each other. They represent two ways of ap¬ 
proaching Christ as Bridegroom and converge as both arrive at the 
same goal. 

The ‘male” pattern of opposition and reversal follows the ex¬ 
ample of Christ himself as depicted in Phil 2:5-11. Christ de¬ 
scended from the divine level to human lowliness and even death 
on the Cross, so now he is exalted as Lord above all created beings. 
The pattern is one of reversal, of going down a hierarchy as a way 
of arriving at the top. One humbles oneself in order to be exalted, 
one descends in order to ascend. In different ways this pattern 
must be inscribed in the life of all Christians, not only of men. In 
the Orthodox Church Phil 2:5-11 is read on feasts of the Mother 
of God, suggesting that, after her Son, it is she who best exempli¬ 
fies this pattern. Yet, in the context of gender symbolism, it applies 
to men in a particular way. Initially, they may consider themselves 
closer than women to Christ because they share his maleness, but 

39 Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance of Food to Medieval Women (Ber¬ 
keley, 1987), pp. 260-296. 
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they have to turn a^vay from this closeness and cultivate within 
themselves a spiritually feminine dimension, characterized by the 
receptive, contemplative virtues, in order to be united with the 
Lord as Bridegroom. Since for cultural reasons they often perceive 
their maleness as above femaleness in a hierarchical order, they 
have to humble themselves, to lower themselves to a feminine 
mode of activity and relationship, in order to ascend to where 
Christ is at the top of all hierarchies. They find themselves in the 
middle, poised between Christ s symbolic masculinity above them 
and the symbolic femininity below that they need to make their 
own. In this scheme, masculine and feminine are perceived as op¬ 
posites, and spiritual progress involves their repeated inversion 
and reversal, as one renounces the masculine, descends to the 
feminine, and re-ascends to the union of both in a mystical mar¬ 
riage. The end result is a human wholeness encompassing both 
masculine and feminine virtues, as well as a union with Christ. 

The ‘‘female” pattern of synthesis and paradox manifests what 
many Orthodox theologians regard as an essential dimension of 
the structure of reality, namely the antinomy, the coincidentia op- 
positorum. Here the symbolically masculine and feminine dimen¬ 
sions of human experience are not contrasted as opposite ends of a 
hierarchy on which one descends and ascends, but are united in a 
paradoxical wholeness. This wholeness emerges through a natural 
process of growth and synthesis, an affirmation and expansion of 
ones core identity instead of its renunciation and rediscovery. This 
is because women symbolically begin in a position of humility, at 
the bottom of the gender hierarchy, while the Bridegroom Christ 
is at the top. They ascend to him by building on the solid founda¬ 
tion of symbolically feminine virtues that they already experience 
as connatural. The symbolically masculine virtues are added as 
they learn to join with their Lord in common activities, to struggle 
with him toward good and fight against evil. Through creative and 
life-affirming receptivity, one grows from a humble, subordinate 
position toward ever-increasing synergeia, active participation in 
his abundant life. This is a path of gradual ascent, an additive 
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process, an epektasis as described by St Gregory of Nyssa, always 
building on what has gone before and ever striving toward what 
lies ahead, the beauty of the Bridegroom. One s core human iden¬ 
tity is thus affirmed and radiantly actualized in a paradoxical syn¬ 
thesis including the virtues associated with both genders. In this 
context the belief that a woman is fully human, fully a bearer of the 
divine image and the vocation to attain Gods likeness, is never 
called into question. It is simply lived. The femininity present 
from the beginning is gloriously reaffirmed and expands naturally 
into a transfigured wholeness. 

Bynums research suggests that many Western Medieval 
Christian women may have followed this second pattern. Very few 
texts written by women have survived from the Patristic and Byz¬ 
antine worlds, but in this regard their experiences may well have 
been similar to those of their Western sisters. What is involved 
here is an intersection between core Christian symbols and cultur¬ 
ally inscribed gender patterns, both of them shared by East and 
West in the Late Antique and Medieval periods. If this is correct, it 
confirms my thesis that the experience of Christ as Bridegroom 
can be profoundly affirming and fulfilling for many Orthodox 
women. Men, too, can share this experience, though their path to 
it may have more twists and turns. 

However, great caution is needed when seeking to analyze dif¬ 
ferences between men and women. There is always a danger of cre¬ 
ating stereotypes which, once articulated, are then imposed on real 
people like straightjackets. The two patterns outlined here may ac¬ 
tually represent aspects of the spiritual journey shared by men and 
women alike. We must always be mindful of personal freedom and 
uniqueness and allow for the mysterious, infinitely varied and 
creative ways in which God draws people to himself Not all men 
and women follow the patterns their cultural heritage may lead us 
to expect, and we need not impose these patterns by force. If each 
one seeks and follows Gods will, his or her authentic human iden¬ 
tity will become manifest together with whatever aspects of that 
identity arc genuinely linked to maleness or femaleness. My aim 
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has been to describe possibilities, opportunities for freely chosen 
life in Christ that he makes available by grace. 

The relationship between the nuptial imagery of Christ and 
the Church and human family life also needs to be approached 
with caution. Feminist critics rightly observe that when masculin¬ 
ity is linked to the divine and femininity to the human, the asym¬ 
metry of this symbolism can serve to reinforce the worst aspects of 
perceived inequality between men and women, especially within 
the family. This situation can evoke deadly temptations on both 
sides. Husbands can be tempted to arrogance, imagining that their 
wives are lesser beings and are their property. Some may even 
quote St Pauls sayings about wifely submissiveness and obedience 
out of context to justify acts of emotional and physical abuse. 
Wives can be tempted to idolatry, to a complete surrender to their 
husbands of their identity, freedom and integrity as persons. These 
temptations may reflect weaknesses in personal psychology, and 
they may be exacerbated by inherited cultural prejudices. The 
Church’s pastors need to teach their flocks clearly and repeatedly 
that our traditional Christian symbolism does not support these 
destructive abuses, and that marriage is a partnership between 
human persons who share an equal dignity and calling to live in 
Gods kingdom. 

Social historians and anthropologists have shown that there 
are a wide variety of family structures in different times and cul¬ 
tures. Although the symbolism of Christ as Bridegroom and the 
Church as bride arose in Late Antiquity, its purpose is to lead peo¬ 
ple to God s kingdom, not to mandate the imposition of Late An¬ 
tique family structures in place of the very different structures that 
exist in many countries today. Thus the cultural distance between 
the time of the fathers and our own time gives rise to a hermeneuti¬ 
cal problem. How can todays men and women appropriate an¬ 
cient gender imagery in ways that lead to wholeness and salvation 
when our understanding of gender roles is sometimes very differ¬ 
ent from that of the ancients in ways that involve serious ethical is¬ 
sues? The ancient images of the wife as the husband s “vessel” or 
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receptacle, or of the husband as farmer and the wife as soil in 
which he plants his seed, or of him as head and her as body, can ap¬ 
pear degrading to women and thus fundamentally inappropriate. 
Yet such imagery is often inextricably interwoven into early Chris¬ 
tian texts. For example, it is applied beautifully to the Theotokos 
in the Akathistos Hymn. What are we to make of it? 

We can approach this question by analogy with the parallel 
issue of how political systems have changed through history. The 
Church has existed in nations with many forms of government, 
and historical experience has shown that it is not tied to any one. 
How, then, are we to understand Christ s kingship in a democratic 
culture? In Byzantium, the emperor was naturally seen as called to 
be a living icon of Christ s power and providential care for his crea¬ 
tion. In American democratic culture, on the other hand, the idea 
of absolute monarchy is rejected as leading to abuse of power. No 
human being is considered great enough to be entrusted with the 
weight of such responsibility. Instead the mutual responsibilities 
of rulers and ruled are emphasized and governmental power is di¬ 
vided among several institutions in a system of checks and bal¬ 
ances. In such a culture, Christs kingship is approached in an 
apophatic way. Instead of having an emperor who is compared to 
him, human political institutions are contrasted with him. This 
contrast affirms his greatness, since he alone is truly King, he alone 
is able to govern us absolutely and in minute detail in a way that 
brings good to all his subjects. Thus, the absence of human mon¬ 
archy affirms his presence, his unique sovereignty. Before the face 
of his glory, all human beings are called to accept their equality 
with each other and their responsibilities to each other. These 
tasks can be appropriately fulfilled through democratic political 
institutions. 

Similarly, we can say that Christ alone is the Bridegroom in the 
full sense of rightly actualizing all the realities expressed in the 
Church’s ancient gender symbolism. It is entirely fitting that we 
should become his receptacles, his body, the soil in which he im¬ 
plants the seeds of his word, his life and his virtues. In this context 
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alone, these ancient images of femininity attain their joyous and 
glorious fulfillment, bringing life and wholeness to human per¬ 
sons, It is appropriate that in love we offer our human identity, 
freedom and integrity to him, that we receive his name and a share 
in his identity. No merely human husband can bear the weight of 
such adoration. Before the face of his glory, husbands and wives 
are called to be mindful of their equality and their mutual respon¬ 
sibilities. Like todays political structure, todays family structure, 
in which marriage is viewed as a partnership and is less hierarchical 
and more conciliar than in past ages, provides an appropriate con¬ 
text for fulfilling these tasks. 
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Chalcedonians and NON-CHALCEDONIANS: 
Realizing Unity 


Peter Bouteneff 

The modern situation of the dialogue between the two church 
families, the Chalcedonian or “Eastern” Orthodox and the Non- 
Chalcedonian or “Oriental” Orthodox churches, is simultane¬ 
ously encouraging and frustrating. On the one hand, the encoun¬ 
ters of the past decades (and particularly the official dialogues 
since 1985 ) have produced some striking results which brought 
many people to raise hopes and expectations for imminent reun¬ 
ion. On the other hand, it seems that there has been little visible 
change “on the ground,” and little recognition or awareness of the 
dialogues in our local churches. My purpose here is to set out some 
of the issues which have already received attention (at times, per¬ 
haps, insufficient attention), as well as some of the other factors 
which contribute to slowing the realization of our unity. 

I will discuss three basic areas: first, there are the issues of 
Christology, specifically as regards the particular ways in which 
one affirms the double quality and the single personhood of 
Christ. Second, there is the question of the meaning and authority 
of ecumenical councils, as regards both the place of what Chal¬ 
cedonians regard as the Fourth through the Seventh Ecumenical 
Councils, as well as the anathemas proclaimed at those councils 
against persons revered as saints by the Non-Chalcedonians. (The 
Oriental Orthodox, for their part, have also anathematized certain 
saints of the Eastern Orthodox.) Third, there are a host of issues 
which revolve around the problem of the reception of the recogni¬ 
tion and reconciliation that have been taking place through the of¬ 
ficial and unofficial dialogue process. Again, all of these 
factors—^which arise from varying combinations of theology. 
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popular piety, and the sheer habit of division—have received vary¬ 
ing degrees of treatment in the context of the dialogues them¬ 
selves. Yet it seems fitting at this juncture to take another 
assessment of where these dialogues have actually led us in the 
present day, what theological and non-theological factors still 
need to be addressed, and what is preventing the churches in¬ 
volved from receiving the results and taking further steps. 

/. Christology 
A. Physis 

The Christological issue, which has always been the starting 
place for the dialogue process, has up until now focused almost ex¬ 
clusively on the issue of the term physis. The convergences which 
have been reached in the Joint Declarations would seem to be clear 
enough, but particularly as the use of the old ‘ monophysite” and 
“dyophysitc” slogans has not died out on either side, it is worth re¬ 
peating the basis of these convergences as well as propose some 
fresh insights regarding them. 

Virtually as soon as the two church families managed to come 
into constructive dialogue with each other in this century, it was 
realized that physis (and its analogs in other languages) was being 
used in different ways in our different churches; this has been the 
case even since before our division. Once the meanings were un¬ 
packed in the present day, it came to be ever clearer that physis 
meant something to the Non-Chalcedonians which would make a 
two-nature formulation sound completely Nestorian (compro¬ 
mising Christ s unity of person), whereas it meant another thing to 
the Chalcedonians, which would make a one-nature formulation 
sound Eutychian (minimizing unto extinction Christs real hu¬ 
manity). There was a certain bi-valence to the term physis even 
from the fourth century as it was first beginning to see use in 
Christology. Even then, it could just as easily denote a generic, 
qualitative reality as it could a concrete, in effect personal reality. 
This is why physis^zs taken by some as meaning something purely 
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qualitative, and by others as synonymous with (or necessarily im¬ 
plying) hypostasis, 

(This last point is important: the issues surrounding the term 
physis concern not only the definitions it carried but the ontological 
presuppositions behind it. To some, hypostasis ncccss^LiAycnsuts from 
physis in such a way that it is impossible to conceive of two physeis 
without two hypostaseis. In Byzantine theology, the two terms were 
progressively unlinked ontologically,^ whereas in, e.g., the Syriac 
world, a parallel process did not occur for the analogous terms, kyana 
and qnoma. This problem will be revisited further below.) 

Yet even when there is basic agreement on what physis is taken 
to mean, one-nature and two-nature formulations have comple¬ 
mentary functions, depending on which truth about Christ they 
are seeking to convey, i.e., the thoroughness of the union of na¬ 
tures, or Christ s double-consubstantiality. As we all now know, St 
Cyril of Alexandria himself acknowledged that, provided one 
knew what one was saying, both one-nature and two-nature for¬ 
mulations are acceptable. So that “monophysite” statements such 
as Cyrils miaphysis formula did not contradict “dyophysite” for¬ 
mulas as properly understood. This approach was maintained 
through the Fifth Ecumenical Council,"^ then in St Maximus the 
Confessor,^ and so onwards. The point is that when we speak of a 
‘union without confusion” we have to admit that a paradoxical 
situation is being described. Two things are being said concerning 
Christ s humanity and divinity, which are in turn reflected in two 
seemingly contradictory statements concerning physis or “nature”: 
Jesus Christ s person has two natures, at least as we can distinguish 
these in our minds, but the union is so profound in the one 

1 Cf, Peter BoutenefF, “PHYSIS: A Test Case in the Christian Adaptation of Greek 
Philosophical Terminology” in K. I. Boudouris, td.y Philosophy and Orthodoxy (Ath¬ 
ens, 1994), pp. 105-115. 

2 Cf. Canons VII and VIII. 

3 PG 91:496B; 477D-480A are passages where Maximus exegetes Cyril’s mia physis 
expression. In 477B he explains the complementarity of two- and one-nature for¬ 
mulations. Cf. also Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator^ 2”^ ed. (Chicago: 
Open Coun, 1995), pp. 40-48. 
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person—the person of the Logos—that we can point to one 
Christ, the Logos incarnate, the God-man, a whole and unschizo¬ 
phrenic persona bearing one nature. 


One result of these findings, which are shared by the dialogue 
representatives from both families, is the need at the very least to qual¬ 
ify the use of the terms “monophysite” and “dyophysite” to describe a 
Christology, a person, or a church. In our day their use most often 
carries a derogatory signification, functionally synonymous with 
“heretic.” Such usage is not merely “politically incorrect,” it is theo¬ 
logically careless. This fact is clear not only from an examination of 
the history of Christology and terminology, but from the fact that 
Chalcedonians and Non-Chalcedonians alike confess the double con- 
substantiality of Christ: he is homoousios with God and homoousios 
with us. Any Christology in which the double consubstantiality is 
confessed is neither a monophysite Christology in the Eutychian 
sense, nor a dyophysite Christology in the Nestorian sense. 

B. Hypostasis and Prosopon 

While the emphasis in the dialogue process has lain chiefly on 
the physis question, it should not stop there. Now the terms hypos¬ 
tasis and prosopon, and in particular the way in which they relate to 
physis, need similar reflection, preferably done in common by the 
two church families. I only wish to touch on the issues here in 
order to point towards the serious need to address them. To illus¬ 
trate I will draw from certain facets of Armenian Christology and 
point to the apparent divergences between it and the representa¬ 
tive Christology of the Chalcedonian Orthodox. 

A clear example of the different uses of the terms hypostasis and 
prosopon can be found in the Christologies of certain Armenian 
theologians, who teach that because it is impossible that there be a 
nature without a hypostasis, one cannot say that the Logos as¬ 
sumed human nature alone from the Virgin Mary, but a human 
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hypostasis and prosopon,^ To Chalcedonian ears, at any rate, this 
sounds not like monophysitism but Nestorianism! But here again 
one must give account of the different understanding of the terms 
involved. There is precedent for such thinking in the Christology 
(and even the anthropology) of Severus of Antioch. Severus taught 
that the human body and soul were each “hypostases,” coming to¬ 
gether to form a “composite hypostasis” in one human person, and 
that Christ was likewise a composite hypostasis of the human and 
divine hypostaseis? But to take a figure whose authority is not in 
question by either side, St Cyril too revealed the versatility of the 
term hypostasis when, in taking it as synonymous with physis, he 
nonetheless was able to acknowledge two physeis in Christ. In one 
place he even states that “the form of the servant and [the form] of 
God have not been united without their hypostaseis,^^ And cer¬ 
tainly the Armenian theologians, together with both Severus and 
Cyril, would confess that Christ is one (composite) hypostasis. Most 
important within this question is the continuity of person, of “self” 
or subject of identity. Here again, both the Eastern and Oriental 
churches rightly proclaim that the One who was begotten timelessly 
of the Father before all ages is one and the same as the One who was 
born in time of the Virgin Mary. The affirmation of the double con- 
substantiality requires also the affirmation what the Fifth Ecumeni¬ 
cal Council called the double birth, or rather the personal 
continuity through eternal begottenness and temporal birth.^ 

At any rate, while these varying usages of hypostasis and physis 
should not necessarily be seen as irreconcilable, it is interesting to 

4 This has most recently been restated by Fr. Mesrop Aramian, President of the Gan- 
zasar Theological Center in Yerevan, who cites several Armenian writers of the past 
centuries. Cf. “The Joint Declaration of Pope John Paul II and Catholicos Garegin I 
Contradicts the Christological Tradition of the Armenian Church,” in the AZG 
Daily, Yerevan, 13 February, 1997. 

5 Severus took hypostasis simply to mean an “individuated ousia or physis. On these is¬ 
sues, cf V.C. Samuel, “The Christology of Severus of Antioch,” Abba Salama 4 
(1973), 136. Also see John Behr, “Severus of Antioch: Eastern and Oriental Ortho¬ 
dox Perspectives,” forthcoming in St Nersess Theobgical Review. 

6 Apol. ctr. Theodoret. ii.. 

7 Cf Canon II. 
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note the existence of divergences in expression and usage not only 
between “Eastern” and “Oriental” churches, but within the Arme¬ 
nian Church as well. The idea of the assumption of a human hypos¬ 
tasis, or a “hypostatic human nature” is absent, e.g., from the 
Christology of the Profession of Faith of St Nersess Shnorhali (AD 
1165), which is normative for the Armenian Church. It is also ab¬ 
sent from the Christology of the official dialogues, though these 
do use the term “composite,” which is perfectly innocent and car¬ 
ries patristic precedent.^ It has been suggested to me that the Sev- 
eran usage of hypostasis represents a more “hard line” position 
within the Armenian Church, one that “has not been influenced 
by Western or Chalcedonian professors.” This entire area clearly 
needs further exploration, also with regard to the Christologies of 
the other Oriental Orthodox churches. 


Some might be disappointed in the need to draw attention to 
these further issues in the Christological sphere. Yet in the face of 
the enthusiasm for unity between the two church families which 
emanates from the dialogue process, it is of great importance in 
the service of realism and honesty (and thus a comprehensive and 
lasting union) to bring out and deal responsibly and soberly with 
all such questions. It might therefore be wise at this juncture to 
broaden the theological dialogue, involving theologians from a 
wider spectrum of viewpoints. Such an expansion might make for 
rockier going, but the broader reception of the dialogue results 
would be worth the price. 

//. Councils 

The Chalcedonian Orthodox reckon seven Ecumenical 
Councils, the Non-Chalcedonians, three. What is more, each 
family, each church communion, has formalized this position in 

4 Gregory of Nazianzus, for example, referred to the Incarnate Lord as the syntheton in 
his Theological Orations (cf. E.g. Oration 29, xciii). To Gregory, Christ was a “com¬ 
posite” by vinue precisely of the two natures. 
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their own way. The Eastern Orthodox see theirs as “The Church 
of the Seven Ecumenical Councils,” and the Oriental Orthodox 
like to identify themselves by means of explicit distance from the 
council of Chalcedon (hence “Pre-Chalcedonian” or “Non- 
Chalcedonian”). There is a significant amount of tension, there¬ 
fore, as to what the proposed eucharistic union between the two 
communions would imply (or require) regarding the Ecumenical 
Councils. The questions, as they are commonly and reasonably 
posed, are: Is full acceptance of what the Chalcedonians call ''Ecu-- 
menical Councils IV through VIE by the Non-Chalcedonians a re¬ 
quirementfor unity? Is, on the other hand, some kind o f refutation of 
Councils IV through VII required of the Chalcedonians by the Non- 
Chalcedonians? 

The answers to these questions in fact lie within the considera¬ 
tion of other, more basic questions, which constitute the proper 
place to start: 

1) What is an Ecumenical Council and what is the nature of its 
authority in the Church today? 

2) How does the Church today interpret the authority of canon 
law and anathemas? 

3) What are the precise reasons for the Non-Chalcedonians rejec¬ 
tion of the Chalcedonians councils IV through VII? 

4) Would a common confession of the faith of the seven councils 
constitute sufficient ground for eucharistic unity? 

(These questions are not new, and are addressed either directly 
or indirectly in the dialogues.^ While I hope here to fill out some of 
the observations of my predecessors and colleagues, it should be 
noted that the positions I suggest are merely historical and practi¬ 
cal elaborations of the conclusions of the dialogues, and present 
nothing that goes beyond those agreements.) 

Several points could be affirmed by way of partial answers to 

9 In addition, the recent essay by Fr. Hilarion Alfeyev, “On the Reception of the Ecu¬ 
menical Councils in the Early Church” (publication forthcoming in the proceedings 
of the Syndesmos conference on Chalcedonian and Non-Chalccdonian Churches, 
Duma, Lebanon, May, 1997) is most helpful. 
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these questions in toto: 

Firstly, it is necessary within the acts of the ecumenical coun¬ 
cils to distinguish the intent, authority and nature of (a) the dog¬ 
matic definitions of faith, and (b) matters of church discipline, 
whether these be in the form of canon law or the anathematizing 
of persons or teachings. Regarding (a), the doctrinal definitions set 
down at the councils naturally represent something that is non- 
ncgotiable. However, here as in any situation involving human 
language, the absolute character of these definitions naturally pre¬ 
sumes that we agree on what the words in the definition properly 
mean. Regarding (b), acts of church discipline and canon law have 
always been subject to evolution or reformulation in view of par¬ 
ticular circumstances and new information. Canon 5 of Nicea, for 
example, states regarding excommunicated persons that ‘‘inquiry 
should be made whether they have been excommunicated 
through captiousness, or contentiousness, or any such like ungra¬ 
cious disposition in the bishop.” Theodoret of Cyrus and Ibas of 
Edessa, once deposed, were restored to the episcopacy after they 
accepted the Ephesus council of AD 431, and especially Cyril’s 
Twelve Chapters. Over a century later at the 553 council at Con¬ 
stantinople, certain of their writings were anathematized; in this 
way the Church’s actions evolved as the persons involved changed 
their approach, but also as more information came to light. Cer¬ 
tain canons testify as well to reconsiderations of church discipline. 
Canon 4 of Nicea, for instance, lightens the stance of previous ca¬ 
nonical thinking on the ordination of a bishop, stating that if it is 
difficult to have all the bishops of the province present, there 
should be at least three. 

No one is suggesting the marginalization of the importance of 
the Church’s canons, which must be regarded as normative for her 
life. Yet to view them as fixed legislation codified for eternity repre¬ 
sents thinking which is quite foreign to Orthodoxy. As one might 
well expect of a living and dynamic organism such as the Church 
(which is both eternal and also historical, located in time and 
space), canonical and disciplinary measures are apt to evolve together 
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with the Church’s perception and evaluation of the circumstances. 

Secondly, in light of the above, within the anathematizing of a 
person one must distinguish between dogmatic and disciplinary ra¬ 
tionale for the anathema. In either case, however, although one would 
never wish to say that “we know better than the Fathers” in a qualita¬ 
tive sense, we also must acknowledge that the benefit of hindsight, 
and in particular the Church’s continued historical, doctrinal and lin¬ 
guistic reflection, has often yielded new perspectives on the situation 
which produced the anathemas. Nor is this novel in our Church’s his¬ 
tory. It is in this spirit that St Athanasius examined and exonerated 
some of the parties who were condemned at the Council of Sardica 
(AD 343). Reviewing their use of terminology (they were proclaim¬ 
ing that the Triune God was “one hypostasis,” but only because they 
were using “hypostasis” as synonymous with “ousia”), he saw that 
they were in fact confessing the orthodox truth about the Trinity, 
which was neither modalist nor tritheist.^ 

To summarize, a monolithic and undifferentiated approach to 
the ecumenical councils is neither helpful nor in accordance with 
Orthodox Tradition. This does not mean that one should feel free 
to pick and choose the teachings and proceedings according to the 
preference of the moment, nor does it deny an absolute character 
to the authority of ecumenical councils. It means rather that we 
must approach the ecumenical council, just as we approach all loci 
theologici as understood by the Orthodox Church, with the ques¬ 
tion of how it expresses eternal truths in a time-and space-bound 
existence, how it is to be understood and applied given the situa¬ 
tion before us and given what we now know. Just as we find our¬ 
selves needing to apply conciliar and patristic teaching to 
circumstances which could hardly have been envisaged by the 
human authors of the day (such as space travel, in vitro fertiliza¬ 
tion, or cloning), so must one account for evolving terminology, 
evolving church-political and geopolitical situations. 

The Fathers themselves would never have it any other way—and 
this is why their teachings and those of the councils themselves testify 

6 Cf. Tome to the Antiochenesv-y\. 
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to a certain progressive and dialogical character. The Fathers were 
always in the business of applying the legacy they were given to the 
circumstances of their own day, and to the actual persons and even 
theological camps of their time.^ This concern for applying ones 
legacy to the actual present is part and parcel of the Orthodox princi¬ 
ple of oikonomiay itself being the art of the application of Church dis¬ 
cipline with a consideration for the situation of the here and now, and 
for the salvation of those persons concerned. 

As a test case now, let us examine the case of Dioscorus. 
Dioscorus was anathematized at the Council of Chalcedon, which 
for the Chalcedonians obviously carries all the authority of an ecu¬ 
menical council. But as the official dialogues and their accorapanying 
research have pointed out, his censure by the Church arose not from 
doctrinal heresy but from disciplinary problems, which in turn arose 
from not accepting the Council of Chalcedon. We have now to ask 
whether that rejection involved terminological misunderstandings 
and political concerns, or church-dividing doemnsX differences. Lift¬ 
ing the anathema placed upon Dioscorus would then be possible if all 
would be convinced that (a) his teaching about Christ, bearing in 
mind the fluctuating use of terminology in his day, was not heretical, 
but ultimately in concert with the theology of Chalcedon, and (b) 
that the disciplinary reasons alone for the Churchs reproof would not 
justify continuing to consider him among the ranks of the anathema¬ 
tized of the Church. Finally, lifting the anathemas on Dioscorus or 
Severus, or for that matter, the Non-Chalcedonians’ anathema on 
Leo of Rome or Flavian of Constantinople, presupposes an agreed ap¬ 
proach to what anathemas are, and the extent to which they are bind¬ 
ing for all eternity. It is earnestly hoped that such an agreement, 
throughout our churches, will be forthcoming. 


There are several reasons for the Non-Chalcedonians' rejec¬ 
tion, both in history and today, of Councils IV through VII as 

7 lam chinking particularly of St Basil’s commitment to engaging and incorporating 
the “homoiousian” party in the late fourth century. 
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Ecumenical Councils. The doctrinal reasons are in a way the easiest to 
cope with, provided one espouses a serious, honest and theologically 
sensitive approach to the different uses and meanings of theological 
terminology. The issue of one sides anathematizing persons who 
were to be venerated as saints by the other side falls under the rubric of 
common reflection on the nature of ecumenical councils and their 
anathemas in general, and in specific on the precise anathemas in¬ 
volved. But there were also political and cultural reasons for these re¬ 
jections which are becoming ever clearer with contemporary 
historical research. These must be accounted for particularly with ref¬ 
erence to their continued relevance today. In addition, one must be 
prepared that the proposed reunion does not envisage total uniform¬ 
ity, such as does not even exist within either church family. What is 
foreseen is a communion of communions, in which each can largely re¬ 
tain its local customs, saints, clerical headgear, and so on. 

To the extent that these matters can find honest resolution 
today, would it not be sufficient for eucharistic unity to: 

(a) require of both families that they confess the faith of all 
seven of the Chalcedonians’ Ecumenical Councils; 

(b) take steps to formulate that faith in common today; 

(c) require of each family the lifting of the anathemas on the 
saints of the other, and this after studied reflection on each case in- 
volved?^^ 

These steps have either been proposed or are in the process of 
being taken through the official dialogues between the churches. 
The questions which remain concern church polity, liturgy, and 
perhaps most of all, the reception of the convergences reached so 
far. It is to such questions that we now turn. 

12 Neither side need necessarily worry about the “loss” of their respective saints. A cer¬ 
tain tolerance in our time would not be anything new: our churches see no problem 
venerating saints who in their own day considered each other heretics, such as St 
Cyril of Alexandria and St John Chrysostom. In this spirit, Fr. John Meyendorff 
suggests that “regional veneration of ancient saints is possible in spite of past con¬ 
flicts, for this veneration acknowledges their merits, not their faults, which are left to 
the judgment of God.” See his “Chalcedonians and Non-Chalcedonians: The Last 
Steps to Unity,” in St Vladimir s Theological Quarterly 33 (1989) 325-326. 
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III, Reception: Realizing Unity 

When we consider reception, which is the final and crucial step 
towards the reconciliation of the two communions, we come upon 
both practical and sociological or psychological factors. It is within 
these areas that a great deal of care, reflection, discernment, humil¬ 
ity and repentance is necessary on the part of all of us to fulfill the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 

The official and unofficial dialogues have raised and addressed 
the most critical issues concerning our division and our potential 
eucharistic union.^ These dialogues, which have no authority of their 
own, are given to the churches for their deliberation, reflection, criti¬ 
cism and, it is hoped, acceptance. As an aid in this reception process, 
the Joint Commission of the Theological Dialogue at its session in 
1990 produced ‘‘Recommendations on Pastoral Issues” which are 
vital for the raising of awareness within our churches, the lowering of 
suspicions between them, and the suggestions of the possibility of 
some form of common life among them. Yet when we look at the 
situation today it is disappointing to note how few of these su^es- 
tions have been taken up. It is not too late to begin, of course. But 
what is preventing us from coming closer together, at least on the level 
of community and parish life, theological research, reflection and 
education, or mission to the world? This final portion of my essay, 
then, seeks to raise some of the obstacles we find in realizing unity. 

Church-political factors 

Some of the “non-theological factors” which divide us are in 
the church-political realm. Moves towards union would require 
dealing with the problem (already a menace within some of our 
church families today) of parallel jurisdictions. Within the afore¬ 
mentioned “communion of communions” model, parallel juris¬ 
dictions would be the rule rather than the exception. But this ap¬ 
proach would not be ultimately satisfactory from the 
ecclesiological standpoint, except as a provisional structure on the 

9 It may be, however, that even the theological issues treated in the official dialogues 

so far are not exhaustive, as I suggest in places above. 

10 Available in the fonheoming Syndesmos publication. Towards Unity, 
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way to full organic unity, where there could no longer be two patri¬ 
archs of Alexandria or of Antioch, one “Eastern” and one “Orien¬ 
tal.” As Fr. Meyendorff notes on this matter, “restored unity will 
therefore be a test of humility for some and of charity for all.”^^ 
But even before organic unity can be envisaged, it will be a chal¬ 
lenge to attain a balance between Church unity and church inde¬ 
pendence. If the communion of communions is to bear any mean¬ 
ing at all there must be a sense of mutual accountability on the 
theological and practical level. The gains which would be experi¬ 
enced in the witness of a united Eastern and Oriental Orthodox 
Church would come with huge tensions for our churches which, 
particularly in this century, are nationalistically structured, and 
sometimes only grudgingly conciliar in their governance and life. 

Then there is the potential problem of the parallel bilateral ne¬ 
gotiations in which our churches are involved. While it would 
seem that the two Orthodox families are closer to each other than 
they are to anyone else, it would be tragic if, say, the Armenian 
Church would unite eucharistically with the Roman Catholic 
Church before it was united with the Chalcedonian Orthodox. If 
this were to happen, the Chalcedonian Orthodox could not come 
into union with the Armenian Church without being in com¬ 
munion (at least by association) with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Similarly, the temptation to unite the two Orthodox 
families on a regional basis must be resisted—the union must be a 
holistic, ecclesial event. Regional unions, such as a union between 
the Eastern and the Oriental Patriarchates of Antioch, would only 
act as stumbling blocks to comprehensive union, potentially 
straining the relations between the churches of each family. 

It is in no way novel or prophetic to cite the role of nationalism 
and ethnic identity in the origin and the continuation of our dis¬ 
unity. Non-Chalcedonians have often perceived Chalcedonians to 
be the Imperial Church, and as such the Church of the oppressor. 
Even with the demise of the Empire there can be a tendency, par¬ 
ticularly on the part of the Chalcedonians, to require of the Non- 
15 Art. cit., p. 327. 
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Chalcedonians nothing short of total assimilation into their 
church structure, if not into their version of history. As a reaction, 
there is often a marked desire to maintain ones separate ecclesiasti¬ 
cal identity as an assertion of national identity and uniqueness. 
And theological issues arc often brought in as a support, so that 
doctrinal convergences which might occur through careful theo¬ 
logical work are deliberately resisted in the desire to remain dis¬ 
tinct, or “distinctive,” on all fronts. All this makes clear how much 
has to happen in the area of the “healing of memories.” 

Other obstacles to reception and realization 

Clearly, many factors in our disunity go outside of the theo¬ 
logical and beyond the practical. Here the question which is being 
asked is not “what is theologically and practically proper or vi¬ 
able?” but what do we wantr Do we really want unity, with all the 
joys and also all the challenges and strains that arise from an in¬ 
creased diversity? Reasons for resisting our convergences might be 
boiled down to two: complacency and fear. 

We arc complacent most often when we have not encountered 
the other. Most of Greece, Russia and the Balkans, for example rep¬ 
resent areas where Non-Chalcedonians are virtually absent. In 
India, Chalcedonian Orthodox arc scarcely to be found. In such 
lands where the face of Orthodoxy is something more or less homo¬ 
geneous, the thirst for unity with the other Orthodox family tends 
to be less palpable. This is contrasted to the attitude in areas of the 
Middle East, where Chalcedonians and Non-Chalcedonians dwell 
side by side. In Damascus, Patriarch Ignatius IV can say, “What is 
stopping us from completing the task with the [Oriental] 
Churches? Why do we not talk day and night to restore what was 
damaged as a result of many and varied circumstances? ...What are 
we waiting for?”^° It is likewise in these areas where the most move¬ 
ment can be seen at all levels of church life.^ ^ But no matter where 

10 Message to the Syndesmos Executive Committee and Board of Administration, 

February 1997. 

11 The Synodal and Patriarchal Letter of the same Patriarch Ignatius (cf. Towards 

Unity, op. cit.) points to bold practical steps taken in his region to^vards increased 
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one is geographically, the complacency with (or patriotism for) 
ones own church family, ones own national church, ones own 
parish, is always a threat. 

Is there not also at times a fear oi unity? There is certainly, on the 
one hand, a legitimate fear of false unity, of a union hastily achieved 
without sufficient theological, practical and conciliar/ecclesial 
groundwork. Such a unity would be a disastrous one, potentially cre¬ 
ating “aftershock"’ schisms and confusion. But in all our churches 
there can also be found pockets of mistrust of any dialogue or steps to¬ 
wards unity, unless it comes as a result of the complete assimilation of 
the dialogue partners into ones own system and customs. One finds a 
tenacious mistrust of the idea of simply re-examining our divisions, 
pardy because this implies a re-examination of what in our Church is 
absolute and unchangeable and what is more flexible. Instead of tak¬ 
ing these opportunities, we tend to hide behind either inaction or epi¬ 
thets of mistrust. Yet to reject such introspection is not only 
unfaithful to the patristic legacy, it forestalls at the outset any possibil¬ 
ity of mutual agreement and tolerance. 

So tensions are apparent in contemporary Orthodox Church life 
as regards all encounters of our churches with other Christian bodies, 
not to mention with other religious faiths. If it sometimes feels as if 
such tensions run the highest concerning the process of convergence 
between Chalcedonians and Non-Chalcedonians, it might be pardy 
because this is the most realistic of the church-union possibilities 
which face the Orthodox today, and therefore presents the greatest 
threat to those who prefer the status quo. Moreover, looking at the 
Christian landscape in our world, surely neither of our church com¬ 
munions, Eastern or Oriental, could find elsewhere a similarity of 
doctrine, church life and church sensibility on a par with that which is 
found between us. And so often the rivalries and struggles between 
close siblings are the most severe. 

fellowship in the life of the churches of different families. 

12 Sometimes it is a matter of habit, or even folk tradition. I am told that in certain 
neighborhoods a common children’s taunt is to call somebody “Leo!” Let the reader 
understand. 
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Finally, in some strange way we seem to cherish our disunity. 
We seem to draw security in denouncing the other. We fear that 
our beloved anathemas might be threatened! We define our own 
church by pointing to our difference with the other. Of course, 
most Christian doctrine arose precisely out of the need to define 
the truth in opposition to the heresies that would arise over time. 
But those conflicts have also been known to leave behind many 
right-thinking, right-praising (= orthodox) people. St Gregory of 
Nazianzus noted how when we take up a quantity of water into 
our hands, some water can be found slipping through the fin¬ 
gers—‘‘in the same way there is a separation between us and, not 
only those who hold aloof in their impiety, but also those who are 
most pious, and that both in regard to such doctrines as are of 
small consequence and also in regard to expressions intended to 
bear the same meaning.” Does not Gregory here have in mind 
precisely the kind of split we experience today between Chalcedo- 
nians and Non-Chalcedonians—right down to the fact that our 
different word formulations may carry the same meaning?^^ 

Conclusion 

This essay has pointed to many well-known problems as well 
as some not so well-known. If it seems as if the initial enthusiasm 
and expectation of the dialogue process have come upon some¬ 
thing of a slow-down, this is because (a) there are still real issues 
which need to be dealt with, and (b) thus far the dialogue and the 
entire convergence process have been known almost exclusively to 
a small circle of informed experts. And this second problem stems 
largely from the lack, in many of our local situations, of the thirst 
for unity. All of this is changing, however gradually. The rate and 
the spirit of our continued encounters, of the continued 

19 Oration 21, xxxv. 

20 We think we arc being Patristic when we are being the most zealous and unbending, 
taking up, say, the great diatribes of St Cyril against Nestorius, but we neglect that 
current within the patristic legacy (found in the same St Cyril in his later years) 
which was peacemaking, open to reconsideration and reformulation, for the sake of 
the truth and for the unity of the Church. 
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uncovering of convergence, of our increased common life, will be 
dependent on the quality of our theological reflections. Ulti¬ 
mately it all depends of course upon God, but also on our answer 
to the question: What do we want? 

If we desire the healing of the ancient split, we must continue 
the theological dialogue and broaden it with regard to both the is¬ 
sues it treats and the persons involved. If we desire to realize this 
unity, we must engage the local churches, the seminaries, the 
academies, the parishes. If we desire to bring together again these 
church families, let the reception process begin in earnest. And as 
rocky as the road may be, let us be guided by the Spirit of God, the 
Spirit of Truth. 
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Bioethical Dilemmas and Orthodoxy* 


John Breck 

It is a great pleasure and a privilege for me to address you this 
morning on the difficult yet fascinating issues that preoccupy all of 
us in the relatively new field of bioethics. We gather here for these 
few days as a body of Orthodox Christian ethicists and medical 
professionals. By the grace and calling of God, our task is to listen 
to and to interrogate each other about the moral aspects of such di¬ 
verse procedures as medically assisted procreation, experimenta¬ 
tion on human embryos, and euthanasia or physician assisted 
suicide. This is a unique opportunity within the body of Ortho¬ 
dox Churches, and we owe special thanks both to the leaders of 
Syndesmos and to the staff of the Orthodox Academy of Crete for 
making this gathering possible. 

The field of “bioethics” arose in response to modern technol¬ 
ogy: the prodigious development in recent years of various medi¬ 
cal tools and procedures aimed at creating and sustaining the bios, 
that is, human life considered especially in its physical or biologi¬ 
cal aspect. This new science, dating from the end of the 1960s, fo¬ 
cuses particularly on three main areas: 1) the beginning of human 
life (including methods of artificial procreation, abortion, and in 
utero surgery); 2) various means for preserving and sustaining life 
(including dialysis machines and ventilators, drug and gene thera¬ 
pies, and vital organ transplants); and 3) the end of life (including 
pain management for terminally ill patients, withdrawing or with¬ 
holding of food and hydration, and euthanasia). Other related 
areas of concern include patient autonomy, distributive justice in a 

1 Text of paper presented at a conference on medical ethics held at the Onhodox 
Academy of Crete on Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1997. The author is working on a book on 
this subject to be published by the St Vladimir’s Seminary Press. 
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world of limited resources, and informed consent. In countries 
such as the United States, where health care is considered to be a 
service for those who can pay rather than a right guaranteed 
equally to all citizens, there are the additional issues of health de- 
livery systems, including so-called “managed care” and the financ¬ 
ing of “catastrophic illness.” When health care is subjected to the 
laws of the market place, injustices are inevitable. These, too, are 
increasingly the focus of attention of specialists in the area of 
bioethics. 

The primary question that concerns Christian ethicists or 
moral theologians today is evident: Which moral and spiritual val¬ 
ues do we need to respect and protect in the wake of these recent 
technological developments and social pressures, given the fact 
that neither Scripture nor patristic tradition deals explicitly with 
them? The answer to that question is especially difficult, given the 
fact that we live in a pluralistic world, where in the minds of our 
contemporaries all values are relativized and basic or “absolute” 
principles no longer exist. Ours is a world in which human life is 
often considered—and treated—as a mere product that we can 
create on demand and eliminate for reasons of convenience, as 
with elective abortions and euthanasia without informed consent. 

If we are to remain faithful to the Orthodox vision, the only 
possible reply to the question concerning moral and spiritual val¬ 
ues to be protected in this technological age must be thoroughly 
grounded in biblical and patristic anthropology: the vision of the 
human person, created in the Image of God and called to grow to¬ 
ward actualization of the divine Likeness. In the words of Christos 
Yannaras, we are called to realize “the existential adventure of our 
freedom,” a freedom lived in God and for God, by the indwelling 
presence and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit. 

Accordingly, bioethics is a science which by its very nature is 
theological. The ultimate meaning of human existence is to be 
found in the quest for theosis or deification: the quest for eternal 
communion with the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity. It is this 
communion that determines our relationships with other persons 
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as well as with God himself. As a theological discipline, bioethics 
reflects on the intrinsic values of human life, as it does on the 
means by which biomedical technology can properly serve life’s uh 
timate end: our participation as human persons in the personal life 
of the triune God. From this perspective, bioethics is conceived as 
a function of the discipline of Christian moral theology. Its pri¬ 
mary concern is to discern and to actualize, within the Church and 
the world at large, the conditions necessary for the individual 
Christian to realize and fulfill his or her life according to the famil¬ 
iar petition of our Litany of Supplication: ‘a Christian ending to 
our life, painless, blameless and peaceful....” 

The moral and spiritual values we need to respect and to pro¬ 
tect in all of our reflection in the area of bioethics include the fol¬ 
lowing: 1) the sacred character of human life, which is to be 
acknowledged and preserved from conception, to the grave and 
beyond; 2) the sacrificial love of God as the origin and basis of 
every human relationship (for example, between the physician 
and the patient, or between the transplant team and the organ 
donor); and 3) the call to holiness and to theosis: participation in 
divine life, which alone provides ultimate meaning to human exis¬ 
tence and serves as its ultimate end. 

It is profoundly Orthodox values of this kind—the sacredness 
or sanctity of human life, the sacrificial love of God, and the deifi¬ 
cation of the human person—that will determine our attitude to¬ 
ward procedures and protocols such as abortion on demand, in 
vitro fertilization, genetic engineering (including the cloning of 
human embryos), psychotropic drug therapy, and euthanasia. 

To the degree that the medical team strives to remain faithful 
to the Gospel, it will recall that every medical decision is taken 
within an ecclesial framework. This means that every decision 
concerning the life or death of a person also involves the lives of all 
those who are united to the patient in the communion of the Body 
of Christ. It means that medical treatment is an aspect of the 
priestly ministry common to every member of the Church. The 
question the physician must answer is therefore the question every 
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member of the ecclesial body must deal with: How can we exercise 
an authentic synergy or cooperation between man and God, such 
that our choices and decisions concerning life and death conform 
thoroughly and faithfully to the divine will? How should we act so 
that the love of God is the true foundation on which all of our rela¬ 
tionships are built, particularly our relations with those who are 
suffering from disease and disability? In liturgical language, how 
can we take responsible action toward another person in such a 
way as to fulfill the basic priestly role incumbent on each of us, to 
“offer ourselves and each other, and all our life, to Christ our 
God”? How can we make biomedical decisions that will fully re¬ 
spect the fundamental analogy that exists between the offering of 
the person and the offering of the Holy Eucharist: “Thine own of 
Thine own, we offer unto Thee, on behalf of all and for all”? 

These are just a few of the basic questions we need to raise at 
the outset of our quest, in order to preserve an essentially theologi¬ 
cal perspective toward the issues raised in connection with bio¬ 
medical therapies and their related technologies. The danger 
facing all those who involve themselves with bioethics today is that 
the field itself is at risk of being taken over by interests that are so¬ 
ciological and economic rather than theological and spiritual. In a 
world of limited resources and increasing medical demands, all 
too often the choice to treat one patient over another is made on 
grounds of convenience and experimental usefulness. Orthodox 
medical ethics, however, is teleological rather than utilitarian; it 
serves the divine economia rather than the interests of human 
progress or productivity. Therefore it necessarily focuses on the 
individual as a person, created in the image of God and endowed 
with transcendent value: a person who, by his or her very nature is 
an “ecclesial being,” characterized by “otherness” and “commun¬ 
ion,” as by the dialectic between freedom and responsibility. To re¬ 
duce the person to a purely physical or material object is to deny 
the transcendent aspect of the human creature and to betray the 
very vocation of medicine, which, like the eucharist itself, exists 
for the healing of both body and soul. 
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Let us move on at this point to a brief overview of some of the 
major areas of focus in the field of bioethics. What are the most 
important problems posed by the science of biomedicine that ne¬ 
cessitate the serious and concerted reflection of those concerned 
with the ethical or moral consequences of that science? 

Bioethics, once again, considers especially, but not only, prob¬ 
lems that arise at the beginning and at the end of human life. A 
course-outline in bioethics will ordinarily begin with a question 
that is both philosophical and medical: “At what moment does 
human life begin?” (at conception? at implantation? at birth?). 
And the course will conclude by considering the problem of 
euthanasia: the so-called “right to die,” together with the increas¬ 
ingly widespread practice of physician assisted suicide. 

Closely linked to the question of procreation is that of human 
sexuality in general. It has been rightly said that the major theo¬ 
logical problem of our epoch concerns the meaning of sexuality 
and gender. These issues are not included explicitly on the agenda 
for this colloquium, but they will inevitably form a substratum to 
much of our reflection. 

In the United States today, the most difficult and divisive bio¬ 
ethical issue is certainly that of abortion. Other societies are 
equally torn by the problem but have not yet come to acknowledge 
its gravity: the immense social and spiritual tragedy that consists in 
willfully destroying millions of unborn children every year. It is 
well known that Orthodoxy, ever since apostolic times, has vehe¬ 
mently opposed elective or “convenience” abortions. From the 
moment at which fertilization or “syngamy” is complete there ex¬ 
ists a unique human being whom the Church recognizes as per¬ 
sonal, a being in relationship with God and with other persons. 
Abortion, therefore, is tantamount to murder: the willful taking of 
a human life in violation of the interests of the victim. 

There are, of course, so-called “hard cases” that seem to many 
ethicists to offer grounds for accepting abortion under special cir¬ 
cumstances: 1) serious danger to the life of the mother, 2) 
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psychological stress produced by the pregnancy that threatens the 
mothers well-being, 3) pregnancy resulting from rape or incest, 
and 4) a diagnosis, provided by amniocentesis or chorion villus 
sampling, indicating that the child is afflicted with serious genetic 
“defects” or anomalies. 

Traditionally, the only grounds on which the Church can ac¬ 
cept abortion are a true and serious threat to the mothers life. In 
such increasingly rare instances, she should be given priority over 
the child she is carrying, simply because of the web of relationships 
and responsibilities that is hers, that the child does not yet enjoy. 
As tragic as rape and incest are, studies have shown that aborting 
the fetus usually does more psychological and physical harm to the 
mother than helping her to bring the child to term (and, if need 
be, to place the child for adoption). How, in our present climate of 
legalized abortion and a nearly absolute priority given to “rights” 
over responsibilities, is the Orthodox Church to defend the un¬ 
born against what has been rightly called the “abortion holo¬ 
caust”.^ How are we to proclaim effectively the traditional 
conviction that personhood is bestowed by God from the time of 
conception, and is thus wholly independent of human calcula¬ 
tions or convenience? How, in other words, are we as Orthodox 
Christians to enter the debate on the “status of the embryo” in 
such a way as to make the point that procreation is ultimately an act 
of divine creation, and that the conceptus from the very beginning 
bears the image of God and is called to assume the personal like¬ 
ness of God through a life-long inner pilgrimage that leads to theO' 
sis or deification? 

This conviction concerning the fully human, and indeed per¬ 
sonal quality, of the embryo has profound implications for the 
matter of assisted reproduction and the use of various technologies 
in the procreative process. Among the most problematic of these 
are genetic screening and in vitro fertilization. Genetic screening 
has been described in military terms as “a search and destroy mis¬ 
sion.” Its only purpose is to detect genetic anomalies—such as 
Downs syndrome, spina bifida, Tay Sachs disease, or the Lesch- 
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Nyhan syndrome (hyperuricemia, which causes uncontrollable 
urges toward self-mutilation)—^with the aim of aborting undesir¬ 
able fetuses. Yet with the rapid advances in gene therapy, some 
form of screening will become both mandatory and desirable, in¬ 
sofar as certain anomalies can be corrected in utero. What limits 
should be imposed on genetic screening? How can we assess the 
value of the diagnosis provided by such screening as compared 
with the danger it represents both to the mother and to the child 
she is carrying? 

As for in vitro fertilization, the primary objection to the proce¬ 
dure concerns so-called ‘‘extra embryos.” Ordinarily several ova 
are fertilized in a petri dish, two or three are transferred to the 
woman s uterus, and the others are either discarded, frozen for fu¬ 
ture transfer, or used for experimentation. Because it holds the 
ages-long conviction that personal human existence begins with 
conception. Orthodoxy cannot accept such a protocol, even in the 
interests of providing children to otherwise sterile couples. The 
legal complications produced by the existence of frozen embryos, 
together with cloning and other forms of manipulation, make it 
impossible for us to accept IVF as it has traditionally been prac¬ 
ticed. The recently developed procedure known as Intra- 
Cytoplasmic Sperm Injection (ICSI), may offer an alternative, in¬ 
sofar as it enables a single ovum to be fertilized with a single sperm, 
thereby eliminating the need for extra embryos. This does not pre¬ 
vent manipulation of human gametes and embryos, but it does 
offer a new possibility for couples to conceive without creating un¬ 
wanted human life. 

The question is: From an Orthodox perspective is it morally 
acceptable—that is, acceptable in the eyes of God—to create life 
outside the womb? The Roman Catholic Church has strongly 
condemned such procedures, citing both the invasiveness of the 
technique in the life of the couple and the danger of the slippery 
slope that leads to ever more manipulation. [See especially the “In¬ 
struction on Respect for Human Life in its Origin and on the Dig¬ 
nity of Procreation,” published by the Congregation for the 
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Doctrine of the Faith on February 22,1987.] Orthodoxy does not 
have the same “natural law” approach to the matter as does the 
Roman Church. Nevertheless, we still need to reach some degree 
of consensus as to whether we can accept medical procedures that 
involve drugs to increase ovulation, laparoscopy to retrieve ova, 
masturbation to acquire the needed sperm, and manipulation of 
the gametes in a laboratory, to arrive at a less than twenty percent 
chance of a successful pregnancy In addition, we need to ask 
whether the Church can countenance a procedure that is so ex¬ 
pensive that only the wealthy can have access to it. These are issues 
that call for both serious reflection and carefully weighed 
decisions. 

This leads us to the matter of the bio-possibilities and bio¬ 
hazards of genetic engineering in general. On the one hand, pro¬ 
duction of medicines, drugs, hormones and proteins by means of 
what the French aptly term “le genie genetique” holds out extraor¬ 
dinary possibilities for new medical treatments of formerly incur¬ 
able diseases. The human genome project is providing us daily 
with knowledge of our genetic heritage and likewise promises to 
furnish new therapies that will decrease the mortality rate among 
children while increasing the quality of life of those who in an ear¬ 
lier age would have borne debilitating mental or physical handi¬ 
caps. Nevertheless, the most important question in this regard 
concerns not our physical or mental condition, but rather our de¬ 
gree of spiritual health and well-being. Manipulating DNA with 
the aim of “improving” the human species will lead us inevitably 
down the slope toward what Paul Ramsey called “fabricated man”: 
the human person created according to human criteria—that is, 
human desires and perceived needs—rather than according to the 
image of God. 

Who, after all, will determine what criteria are to be applied in 
producing genetically engineered human beings? And what will 
those criteria be? Without doubt, utility and intelligence will take 
precedence over sanctity and wisdom. Traits such as an aggressive 
temperament, an analytic mind, and physical strength will 
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certainly be more prized in todays highly competitive Western so¬ 
cieties than Jesus’ own values as articulated in the Beatitudes: val¬ 
ues such as poverty of spirit, humility, pursuit of justice, and 
self-sacrifice out of love for another person. 

There appears to be an increasing level of anxiety among 
Christian medical specialists as the genome project moves ahead. 
Once the human genotype is fully mapped out and the manifold 
functions of the DNA molecule are known, scientists will hold the 
power to manipulate genetic material at will. This will lead not 
only to the creation of chimeras (already human genetic material is 
being introduced into other organisms), but it could potentially 
lead to a resurgence of the eugenics movement that proved so dis¬ 
astrous under the Nazis. Scientific eugenics, founded around 
1890 by Francis Galton, had two chief aims: to prevent undesir¬ 
ables such as the mentally retarded and physically handicapped 
from reproducing, and to “improve” the human race through ge¬ 
netic selection. The question now, as then, remains: Precisely who, 
using what criteria, is going to determine those who constitute the 
socially undesirable, and to what “final solution” will they be sub¬ 
jected in order that the human race be “improved”? 

The extraordinary successes of these past few months in the 
area of cloning demand special attention from the Church and 
from Christian bioethicists. The birth of the famous ewe “Dolly” 
elicited the question: “Today the sheep, tomorrow the shepherd?” 
Dolly was the first mammal to be cloned using an adult cell. Previ¬ 
ously it was necessary to clone an embryonic cell, one selected 
prior to the onset of cellular differentiation. This remarkable tech¬ 
nological success opens the way toward human cloning, including 
creation of anthropoids: sub-human creatures programmed to act 
as slaves, with perfect efficiency and unquestioning obedience. In 
reply to a request made last April by the White House, the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America sent to President Clinton a declaration 
that categorically condemns all scientific experimentation that 
would lead toward the cloning of human beings. Although such 
experimentation has gone on for many years using embryonic 
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cells, the possibility of cloning adult cells vastly increases the likeli¬ 
hood that we will soon be producing ‘made-to-order” babies. 
Consequently, the Church must speak out, even if its declarations 
serve no other purpose than to limit the use of federal funds for 
this kind of manipulative abuse. 

Genetic engineering should be encouraged and supported by 
public monies insofar as it can increase the quality and quantity of 
edible plants and animals, and provide appropriate therapies for 
human medical care. In the area of food production, this could 
even include the cloning of livestock, already well under way in the 
wake of the “Dolly” phenomenon. What is unacceptable is the 
manipulation of human gametes with a view to augmenting or 
improving certain traits, just as it is morally unacceptable to create 
children for the purpose of providing “spare parts” for organ trans¬ 
plantation. This judgment holds in spite of the fact that fetal brain 
cells, for example, can significantly attenuate the symptoms of 
Parkinsons disease by increasing levels of the neuro transmitter do¬ 
pamine. Or that fetal organs can be transplanted without trigger¬ 
ing a rejection response. 

Despite the medical advantages of fetal tissue and the hope 
fetal transplants hold out to some patients, there remains a moral 
truth that we must respect: However noble the end may be, it can¬ 
not justify immoral means. This is a fundamental principle of 
Christian ethics, affirmed by the apostle Paul himself: we may not 
do evil that good may come (Romans 3:8). Human cloning is abhor¬ 
rent and unacceptable because of the abuse that will inevitably fol¬ 
low from it, as is the stockpiling of fetal parts because of abuse 
inherent in it. By insisting on this point, we do not at all wish to 
hamper scientific progress or impede appropriate medical care. 
Our concern is simply to render unto God that which is Gods, be¬ 
ginning with human life. To recall St Paul’s words to the Corinthi¬ 
ans: “You are not your own; you were bought with a price. 
Therefore glorify God in your body!” (1 Corinthians 6:19f). Such 
a command is impossible to respect insofar as we give in to the 
temptation to fashion ourselves after our own image and to 
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reconstitute ourselves with the organs of other people, particularly 
the non-consenting unborn. 

With regard to the question of treatment of the terminally ill, a 
question raised today with special urgency is that of pain- 
management, particularly in cases of cancer and other illnesses 
where physical and mental suffering can become unbearable, even 
“dehumanizing.” If euthanasia, in the form of physician assisted 
suicide, preoccupies the media as well as medical ethicists today, it 
is because too little attention has been given to the proper and rea¬ 
sonable use of opiates such as morphine, often because of the un¬ 
founded and unreasonable fear that the patient will become 
addicted to them. For many years the St Christopher hospices in 
England have provided terminally ill cancer patients with the so- 
called Brompton cocktail, a morphine or heroin based medica¬ 
tion, including tranquilizers, that has proven to be highly effective 
in allowing patients to experience an end to their life that is indeed 
“painless, blameless and peaceful.” Patients provided with such 
medication tend to require lower doses than do others who are 
connected to a morphine drip, because they themselves are in con¬ 
trol of the process of pain management. 

Serious attention paid to the problem of pain management 
would go a long way toward halting the frenetic rush toward legal¬ 
izing physician assisted suicide. Serious abuses arising from the 
Dutch experiment with euthanasia have been well publicized. 
They should make us aware of the extraordinarily powerful attrac¬ 
tion the so-called “right to die” exercises on the minds of those 
who feel themselves living in a world bereft of transcendent mean¬ 
ing. Yet, as studies have shown, those who seek medical assistance 
to end their lives dread not so much death as the dying process. 
The prospect of spending weeks, months or years attached to a 
ventilator, fed intravenously, and slowly expiring in a hospital 
ward is gruesome and depressing. The Church needs to put its 
moral weight behind alternatives—beginning with hospice pro¬ 
grams—that offer consolation and hope rather than the frustra¬ 
tion and despair which lead to suicide. 
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A related ethical matter concerns the feeding and hydration of 
terminally ill patients. In recent years we have witnessed a signifi¬ 
cant change of attitude in this regard. Since food and water are es¬ 
sential to sustain a living organism, it used to be taken for granted 
that they were mandatory in any treatment protocol. It was con¬ 
sidered immoral and unthinkable to deprive dying patients of 
food and water because it was assumed that they would suffer the 
agonies of starvation and dehydration. When members of the 
medical team observed terminally ill patients tearing out naso¬ 
gastric tubes and I-V lines, they quickly replaced them, supposing 
that the patient was mentally unstable or was simply reacting to 
the irritation they caused. Today we recognize that this gesture is 
more often due to an intuition common to dying patients that 
continued feeding and hydration in the final stages of life (that is, 
with only hours or at most days to live) does more harm than 
good. For the patient in a terminal state, the absence of food and 
water allows the organism to produce natural analgesics (en¬ 
kephalins, endorphins and similar neurohormones) and to in¬ 
crease azotemia, which also has an analgesic effect. This permits 
the cellular system to shut down progressively, allowing the pa¬ 
tient to die with a minimum of physical pain. 

In certain cases, then, it is medically appropriate to increase 
the dosage of opiates, such as morphine, thereby rendering bear¬ 
able otherwise intractable pain. In unquestionably terminal cases 
this is morally acceptable treatment even there where the proce¬ 
dure threatens to slow or even shut down the respiratory system. 
Similarly, in certain cases (determined by at least two physicians) it 
is appropriate at the terminal stage of life to withhold or to with¬ 
draw feeding and hydration tubes (provided that the body’s mu¬ 
cous membranes are kept moistened by ice chips or glycerine 
swabs). These actions do not, as it may appear, violate the first 
principle of the Hippocratic primum non nocere^ ‘Tirst of all, 
do no harm.” This is because, according to the ‘"principle of dou¬ 
ble effect,” accepted by Orthodox as well as Roman Catholic ethi- 
cists, 1) one acts for the good of the patient; 2) the benefits that 
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result arc proportionally greater than the negative consequences 
(in that dying more quickly but in peace is preferable to a pro¬ 
longed dying process marked by unbearable pain); and 3) the in¬ 
tention of the act is not to kill the patient but to reduce as much as 
possible his mental and physical suffering. 

This said, however, we must insist on the fact that from an Or¬ 
thodox perspective there is a fundamental difference between kill¬ 
ing and allowing to die. Whereas allowing the patient to die 
merely accepts the limits of human existence and of modern bio¬ 
technology, and permits the illness to pursue its course until the 
end, the act of killing, including so-called “mercy killing” or 
euthanasia, usurps from God power and authority that belong to 
him alone. No matter what form it takes, euthanasia is morally un¬ 
acceptable because God is Master of both life and death. There¬ 
fore, to inflict death intentionally, whatever the motivation, is to 
commit murder. 

This conviction has important implications for the determi¬ 
nation of death, as it does for those cases in which extraordinary 
means are used to maintain a patients physical existence. Organ 
transplant teams are understandably preoccupied by the chronic 
shortage of available organs. This has led to pressure to declare 
anencephalic newborns to be technically dead, in order that their 
organs can be harvested. And it has created in the popular mind 
the specter of the transplant team hovering over the body of a ter¬ 
minally ill patient, ready to remove vital organs before the patient 
is actually dead. Still more troubling arc initiatives to declare pa¬ 
tients in deep coma or “persistent vegetative state” (PVS) to be le¬ 
gally dead, even though they can be maintained, often for many 
years, by life support technology. Given our limited resources and 
the technological capacity to transplant vital organs successfully, 
should such patients’ lives be ended by withdrawing or withhold¬ 
ing life support? And if so, should they then be considered candi¬ 
dates for organ harvesting? 

The issue of organ transplants is one that needs to be debated 
precisely by a gathering such as this. From the point of view of 
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Orthodox, and especially patristic, Tradition, the matter could be 
argued either way. On the one hand, we insist on the “sanctity of 
life,” the inherently sacred quality of human existence, created in 
the image of God. This leads some theologians to hold that organ 
transplants should be prohibited because they violate the human 
body and reduce the dying person to a potential reservoir of “spare 
parts.” Since an Orthodox medical ethic will value the life and in¬ 
tegrity of the patient above all else, it is immoral to use anen- 
cephalic infants or dying adults as sources for harvesting organs. 

On the other hand, it could be argued that the greatest act of 
love the dying patient can make consists in offering his or her vital 
organs to others, in order that their life might be prolonged or im¬ 
proved. St John Chrysostoms homilies on wealth and poverty, for 
example, might be interpreted as follows: All that “belongs” to us, 
including our personal existence, is a gift from God and in reality 
belongs to God; we are called to assume stewardship over our body 
in the name of Christ, and to exercise unconditional love toward 
our neighbor (the “sacrament of the brother”); therefore, we are 
morally obligated to offer to others vital organs that we ourselves 
can no longer use. 

However we are to decide this issue, there are some basic 
guidelines that we need to respect. In recent years the criterion for 
determining death has shifted from cardio-respiratory cessation to 
so-called “brain death.” This latter, however, is ambiguous. Does 
the irreversible cessation of upper (hemispheric) brain function¬ 
ing constitute death? Or should death be declared only where 
brain-stem activity has ceased? Brain-stem death, however, means 
the onset of putrefaction. It signifies the “death of the whole or¬ 
ganism” rather than merely “death of the organism as a whole.” 
Therefore, once brain-stem death has occurred, it is too late to 
harvest organs. Using brain-stem criteria to determine death, we 
are left with the gruesome fact that vital organs can only be har¬ 
vested from patients who are technically still alive. 

In all of these cases—anencephaly and terminal illness, as well 
as PVS and deep coma—^we must remember one crucial factor. 
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Human personhood is determined not by medical diagnosis, but by di¬ 
vine Providence. An anencephalic child, considered “useless” and 
perhaps not fully human from a strictly social perspective, is nev¬ 
ertheless a person in the eyes of God. The same is true with the ir¬ 
responsive PVS patient, or the trauma victim whose life can only 
be sustained on a ventilator. In making judgments regarding life 
and death, that truth remains fundamental. Neither illness nor 
death deprives the human creature of “personhood” in the eyes of 
God. 

Nevertheless, given the reality of limited medical and financial 
resources, together with the fact of our mortality, it is irresponsible 
and lacking in stewardship to prolong the dyingprocess through tech¬ 
nological wizardry. There is a time to live and a time to die. Once 
the body has entered the terminal state (and anencephalics are by 
definition terminal patients) then reasonable and faithful treat¬ 
ment will consist of pain management, providing comfort, and al¬ 
lowing the “peaceful separation of soul and body” that we pray for 
in our prayers for the departing. Medical heroics—^what the 
French call Vacharnement therapeutique — all too often represents 
a kind of bio-idolatry, a “vitalism” that seeks to preserve mere bio¬ 
logical existence, irrespective of the patient s wishes or the cost to 
society. 

The determination of what constitutes useless or futile treat¬ 
ment, as distinct from valiant efforts to preserve and improve the 
quality of the patients life where possible, is one that must be 
made in each individual case. The Church’s biblical and patristic 
Tradition will not give us specific answers as to when and how life 
support should be maintained or discontinued. It will, however, 
insist on the infinite value of the human person. In so doing, it will 
provide us with the basic guideline for all medical decisions: un¬ 
qualified respect for the patient as a bearer of the divine Image. 
This means that such decisions must have as their final aim to sur¬ 
render the person into the loving and merciful hands of God, with 
the unwavering conviction that God, and God alone, should de¬ 
termine the limits of life and death. 
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It is in light of this kind of reflection that the great majority of 
Orthodox theologians reject categorically all forms of medically 
assisted suicide, as they reject any action whose aim is to end a per¬ 
son s life, even there where the ill patient is enduring what seems to 
be unbearable suffering. The answer to such situations is not the 
tragic death known by the euphemism “euthanasia.” It is rather to 
create measures that will effectively diminish the suffering, so that 
the terminally ill patient can die with a maximum of conscious¬ 
ness and a minimum of pain. 

At the end stage of life, it is essential that dying persons be able 
to prepare for death in such away as to preserve certain fundamental 
values and goals. They need to preserve to the fullest extent possible 
a conscious and personal relationship with God and with other peo¬ 
ple, they need to be able to confess and receive Holy Communion 
one last time, and they need to know that they are accompanied by 
the presence and prayer of those who love them and can surrender 
them gently and peacefully into the hands of God. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

The offspring of modern medical technology, the field of bio¬ 
ethics focuses especially on biological and medical issues of philo¬ 
sophical and theological import, in order to bring to those issues 
insights and judgments that are both pertinent and just. The value 
of those moral judgments will depend wholly on the presupposi¬ 
tions that undergird them. Even among Orthodox ethicists, how¬ 
ever, shared presuppositions often lead to differing conclusions — 
regarding, for example, contraception, procreative technologies, 
organ transplants, or experimentation on germ-line cells. In these 
areas there exist within Orthodoxy today widely divergent opin¬ 
ions as to what truly conforms to the “mind of the Church.” Nev¬ 
ertheless, it is essential that we pursue our dialogue in order to 
arrive at appropriate solutions, even if it means agreeing to dis¬ 
agree on certain basic issues. 

Dialogue among ourselves, however, is not sufficient. In the 
highly pluralistic, relativizing world in which we live—a world 
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that is basically hostile to Christian values—it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that we, as Orthodox Christians, join forces with others 
who call upon the name of Jesus Christ, to reflect together and to 
pray together, in order to discern the will of God for a world awash 
in moral confusion and unenlightened self-interest. And among 
ourselves as Orthodox theologians, medical specialists and con¬ 
cerned laity, it is equally important that we devote ourselves to the 
basic priestly task that consists in offering to God the problems 
and moral dilemmas of bioethics, together with the persons whose 
lives are touched by them. Our most basic responsibility, today 
and in the foreseeable future, is to submit to the Author of Life the 
multitude of difficult questions concerning life and death, with 
the hope and prayer that every ethical decision we make will serve 
his purpose and redound to his honor and glory. 
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The Russo-Greek Committee: A History 

Allan E Archer 

For more than three centuries following the Reformation no 
concerted approach was undertaken by any Protestant body to the 
Orthodox Church of the East with a view toward mutual recogni¬ 
tion on an ecclesiastical level. There were only isolated attempts by 
individuals, such as Lutheran divines in the sixteenth century and 
British Non-Jurors in the eighteenth. The American Episcopalians 
were the first to make such an advance when their General Conven¬ 
tion established its Committee on Communication with the 
Russo-Greek Church.” This move inspired the British to create a 
similar organism within the Church of England during the follow¬ 
ing year; and thus the Anglican-Orthodox dialogue was opened. 

The idea of an association between the Episcopal Church and 
the Orthodox had first surfaced in America over two decades earlier, 
in conjunction with a mission which the former had established in 
Constantinople. In a letter of instruction issued to Horatio South- 
gate, soon to become missionary bishop to Greece, the Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church, Alexander Griswold, stated in 
1839: ‘‘Our great desire is to commence and to promote a friendly 
intercourse between the two branches of the one catholic and apos¬ 
tolic Church.” In addition to this “branch theory,” Bishop Griswold 
invoked another theme that was to characterize the Anglican ap¬ 
proach to the Orthodox: that of Anglican unicity vis-a-vis other 
Western Christian groups. “You may further state to them,” he con¬ 
tinued, “that many of those called Protestants have rejected and are 
still so opposed to Episcopacy and Confirmation and the use of Lit¬ 
urgies that an intimate fellowship and connection with them is at 
present impracticable.” Citing Roman Catholic doctrinal “corrup¬ 
tions” and claims to universal authority, Griswold expressed his 
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confidence that ‘aChristian fellowship” could best be undertaken 
between Episcopalians and “our brethren of the Eastern 
Churches, who, we believe agree with us of the Protestant Ep. [sic] 
Church in what is most essential.”^ 

The Episcopalian mission in Constantinople lasted little more 
than a decade and produced no official rapprochement with the 
Orthodox. Meanwhile, in the United States, the Episcopal Chur¬ 
ch’s first denomination-wide reunion effort was under way. 
Known as the Memorialist Movement, its philosophical basis was 
Augustus Muhlenberg’s “Evangelical Catholicism.” Briefly stated, 
Muhlenberg and his sympathizers envisioned the Episcopal 
Church as “catholic” in so far as it was capable of restoring apos¬ 
tolic order and liturgical worship to American Protestantism while 
incorporating the latter s evangelizing fervor and agenda. At the 
1853 Episcopal General Convention in New York, the Muhlen¬ 
berg group submitted a “memorial” whose primary aim was to ex¬ 
pand Episcopalian ordinations to non-Anglican Protestants. 
Although this proposal found little support, it did lead to the es¬ 
tablishment three years later of a “Commission on Church Unity” 
whose purpose was to “indicate the desire of this Church to pro¬ 
mote union among Christians.”^ Thus the field was opened for a 
discussion of reunification on the national level, creating favorable 
conditions for something like the Russo-Greek Committee. 

The immediate impulse for the establishment of that Com¬ 
mittee came from the territory of California, where a situation 
arose that caused the American interest in Orthodoxy to take a 
new direction: from the Levant to the Empire of Russia. A concern 
about the Orthodox presence in California was presented to the 
1862 General Convention by Dr. S.C. Thrall, Rector of San Fran¬ 
cisco’s Holy Trinity Church. Within the boundaries of his parish 
were several hundred Orthodox Christians, some of whom, 

1 Quotations found in P.E. Shaw, American Contacts with the Eastern Churches 

1820-1870 (Chicago: American Society of Church History, 1937), p. 40. 

2 Quoted in William Stevens Perry, The History of the American Episcopal Churchy Vol. 

II (Boston, 1885), p. 298. 
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having no church of their own, were attending his services. In the 
absence of any official agreement between the Orthodox and Epis¬ 
copalians, however, they abstained from communion: a situation 
which Dr. Thrall felt required remedy. Further urgency was lent to 
his case by rumors that the Russian Orthodox Church intended 
sending a bishop of its own to San Francisco. Should this come 
about, the Episcopalians feared, jurisdictional misunderstandings 
could result.^ 

Episcopalians at the 1862 Convention, of course, were devot¬ 
ing most of their attention to the civil war occurring in their own 
country. Nevertheless, they responded to the California issue with a 
resolution establishing a Joint Committee “to consider the expedi¬ 
ency of communication with the Russo-Greek Church, to collect 
authentic information bearing on the subject, and to report to the 
next General Convention.” ^ Included among the signatories to this 
resolution was the Rev. John F. Young, who would serve for about 
five years as Committee Secretary. He, together with the layman 
and statesman Samuel B. Ruggles, were the first Committee repre¬ 
sentatives to make personal contact with the Russian Orthodox. 

The initial meetings took place in Russia in 1863, as related in 
the Committees first report to the General Convention in 1865. 
Concerning the California situation, two facts were reported: that 
Metropolitan Philaret of Moscow had “expressed his willingness 
to submit without delay, to the Holy Synod at St Petersburg, the 
question of establishing a Russian church at San Francisco,”^ and 
that Secretary Young had tendered a letter to Metropolitan Isidore 
of St Petersburg in which he proposed the following: 

Yet the occasion for calling forth the expression of these 
sentiments by any action on our part was wanting, till the 
settlement of a considerable number of Russians in San 
Francisco, and the desire of several of them for the minis- 

3 Shaw, op. cit.y pp. 5'6. 

4 General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Journal of the Proceedings 
oftheBishopSy Clergy, and Laity, 1862, Messages 39 and 41, pp. 108-109. 

5 General Convention Journal, 1865, App. D, p. 331. 
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trations of our priesthood (in the absence of their own), 
with the prospective increase of this intercourse on the 
Pacific, admonished us that the time had arrived when 
the two churches should enter upon the consideration 
and definition of their mutual ecclesiastical relations.^ 

At the same time the American actions had caused some stir in 
the Church of England, and the 1865 Russo-Greek report in¬ 
cluded lengthy excerpts of the 1863 and 1864 proceedings of the 
Canterbury Convocations. Among them is the petition to form a 
parallel British committee, whose proponents refer to the Ameri¬ 
can initiative in these terms: “That your petitioners have learned 
with much interest, that in the recent Synod, or Convention of the 
Bishops and Clergy of the United States of America, certain steps 
were taken with a view to promote intercommunion between the 
Russo-Greek Church and the Anglican Communion 

As the British Committee was of the Lower House of Convo¬ 
cation, its powers were far more limited than those of the Ameri¬ 
can, which included members of episcopal rank. Thus, the only 
actual contacts with the Orthodox that the Britons could cite were 
the ones made by Rev. Young and Mr. Ruggles during their visits 
to Russia in 1863 and 1864, “as the limited power conferred upon 
your Committee by the terms of their appointment did not 
authorize them to enter into direct intercourse with the authori¬ 
ties of the Eastern Church ...”^ 

This is the way the British document defines intercommunion: 
“To establish such relations between the two communions as shall en¬ 
able the laity and clergy of either to join in the sacraments and offices of 
the other, without forfeiting the communion of their own Church.”^ 

Though their American counterparts had not used “intercom¬ 
munion ’ in their official statement of purpose, the British concept 
soon found its way into the official language of the movement on 

6 Ibid,, p. 336. 

7 325. 

8 Ibid., p. 327. 

9 Ibid., p. 328. 
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their side of the Atlantic as well. This is reflected in Rev. Youngs 
letter of April 1864 to Metropolitan Isidore: 

... having ultimately in view ... such mutual recognition 
of orders and sacraments as will allow members of the 
Anglo-American communion to avail themselves of the 
offices of the Eastern Church, with the consent of its 
Bishops and clergy, without renouncing the communion 
of their own Church, and as will permit members of the 
Eastern Church with like consent, as occasion shall serve, 
to avail themselves of the ministrations of the Anglo- 
American Church without forfeiting the privilege of 
Church membership in their own communion. 

The notion of a non-binding ‘economic” intercommunion be¬ 
came operative from this point on. 

In Samuel Ruggles’ talks with Russian hierarchs and dignitaries, 
as presented in the 1865 Report of the Russo-Greek Committee, one 
is struck by the unabashed linking of church reunion with imperialist 
ideals and mercantile goals. Ruggles emphasized the two nations’ 
shared expansionist aims, which he was confident “would ere long 
convert the Pacific into one vast theatre, not alone of commercial 
movement, but of that of religious advancement, triumphantly carry¬ 
ing the cross and the word of Christ into that long-benighted portion 
of the globe.” According to Rubles, such a prospect could but render 
all the more evident “the peculiar importance of friendly and fraternal 
intercourse between the Orthodox Apostolical churches in the two 
nations.” Here surfaces an assumption which underlies the economic 
intercommunion concept: that doctrinal questions can be treated as 
of secondary importance. Laying aside for the moment whatever 
“theological or ecclesiastical questions” might emerge, Ruggles 
deemed it timely to suggest a “mutual interchange on the part of the 
two churches, among the pioneers intermingling in those distant re¬ 
gions, of the religious offices common to both, and especially in the 
Christian duties of visiting the sick and burying the dead.” 

10 Ibid,y p, 336. 

11 /W.,pp, 330-331. 
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This first Russo-Grcek Committee report now directs our at¬ 
tention to Rev. Youngs Russian sojourn. When he left the United 
States, Young was armed with six letters of introduction, four of 
them penned in Latin, each signed by an American bishop. The 
sentiments which these express arc echoed in the letter cited above, 
which Young presented to Metropolitan Isidore in April 1864, in 
which—for the first time in these documents—the word “ecu¬ 
menical” is used. Apparently assuming, like Ruggles, that the Or¬ 
thodox might be disposed to take the broad view of dogmatic 
points, Young gives priority to the exigencies of the moment to 
justify the fact that “the American church has not hesitated to take 
the first step in this momentous matter,” and he continues: 

... and from the many important points of agreement, 
and few of difference, between us, the hope is enter¬ 
tained on our part, that without the surrender of funda¬ 
mental principles on either side, and on a strictly 
catholic and ecumenical basis ... an harmonious under¬ 
standing may in due time be attained. 

That the “many important points of agreement” were not as 
well established in the minds of the Russian hierarchy, as Young 
seemed to suppose, can be seen in a memoir by Archpriest losifVa- 
sifev, who comments that Metropolitan Philaret, during his con¬ 
versations with Young, pointed out five possible obstacles to the 
proposed reunion: the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion printed in 
the Anglican Book of Common Prayer, the Filioque addition to 
the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed, a possible lack of proof for 
apostolic succession in Anglican orders, a doubt as to the willing¬ 
ness of Anglicans to accept “sacred tradition,” and questions con¬ 
cerning Anglican sacramentology in general. That the Orthodox 
issued a formal request to the Americans for clarification of these 
points is a matter of record. There is, however, no allusion to any 

12 Ibid., p. 336. 

13 Iosif Vasirev, “Towards reconciliation: a report on the Anglican Church by a Rus¬ 
sian priest (1865),” Leon B. Litvack, ed, Sobornost^.'l (1987), p. 30 

14 Ibid, p. 39 (and note 36). 
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of this in the Russo-Greek report of 1865. Youngs interviews with 
Russian Church authorities are evaluated as “most satisfactory,” 
and the few recorded Russian responses are given in the most gen¬ 
eral terms, allegedly in order to protect their “private and confi¬ 
dential character,” 

Thus encouraged, the Russo-Greek Committee asked the 
1865 General Convention for a resolution to expand its mandate 
from one of simply “considering the expediency of communica¬ 
tion with” to one “with power to correspond with the authorities 
of the Russian or other branches of the Oriental Church for the ac¬ 
quisition of further authentic information The failure of this 

resolution to pass the House of Bishops is evidence of a strong 
Protestant antipathy to it in the “Low Church” party, one ofwhose 
most outspoken members, Bishop Eastburn of Massachusetts, 
even attempted to have the Russo-Greek project discontinued en¬ 
tirely. Balking at the possibility that “power to correspond” might 
be perceived as the opening of actual negotiations with the Ortho¬ 
dox, the House of Bishops voted to deny it; but they did adopt a 
resolution: 

That all those branches of the Apostolic Church which 
accept the Holy Scriptures and the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, and which reject the usur¬ 
pations and innovations of the Bishop of Rome, are 
called by the course of events and the indications of di¬ 
vine Providence, to renew those primitive relations 
which the Roman schism has interrupted.^^ 

Through what channel such renewal was to proceed was not 
specified. 

The prologue of the Russo-Greek Committee s second report, 
submitted to the 1868 General Convention, opens with a refer¬ 
ence to “the restricted limits of our powers”—undoubtedly an al¬ 
lusion to the failure to gain the authorization they had hoped for 

15 General Convention Joumaly 1865, p. 107. 

16 Ibid.y pp. 107-108; cf. James Thayer Addison, The Episcopal Church in the United 
States 1789-1931 (New York: Scribner's, 1951), pp. 188-189. 
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in 1865* The bulk of this report is drawn from the British Com¬ 
mittee proceedings, as the Americans can only ‘‘rejoice to be able 
to state that much has been done by our brethren of the English 
and Scottish churches.” Overall, this literature reflects a cautious 
approach being taken by both the Russian Orthodox and the An¬ 
glicans at this time. 

Count Dimitri Tolstoy, Oberprokurator of the Russian 
Synod, made reference to the American Committee s activities in 
1865> when he tendered his year-end report to the Tsar. Citing a 
“movement of the Anglo American Church towards union with 
our own,” Tolstoy emphasized the didactic efforts of Anglicans, 
including the Russo-Greek Committee s publications, to dissemi¬ 
nate information on Orthodoxy in the West. He saw this as a sign 
of their “ever increasing desire... to become more familiar with the 
doctrines, practices, and history of the orthodox Church ...” and 
of “... the power and truth of orthodoxy revealing themselves in 
clearer rays and winning irresistibly the most sincere sympathies.” 
However, Tolstoy s report, to the extent it is quoted in the Ameri¬ 
can document, calls for no official response from the Orthodox. It 
merely expresses “the most serious attention and warmest sympa¬ 
thy” for the Anglican thirst for knowledge and a “strong desire to 
facilitate among them the means of reachir^ that reunion of our 
churches which is so much to be desired.” 

While the Russo-Greek Committee appraises Tolstoys lan¬ 
guage in glowing terms as evidence of “the cordial sympathy with 
which the Russian ecclesiastical authorities regard this move¬ 
ment,” they are more guarded than in 1865 when it comes to 
their final recommendation, for reasons we shall now see. 

A negative reaction was stirring on the “home front” in both 
Great Britain and the United States. The report given by the Brit¬ 
ish Committee on Intercommunion at Canterbury the previous 
year, and quoted by the American Committee, shows that an 

17 General Convention Joumaly 1868, App. XI, p. 481. 

18 Ibid.y p. 482. 

19 p. 482-483. 
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antagonism to their activities was making itself felt in England. 
The British Committee now felt obliged to forestall any “misap¬ 
prehension or misinterpretation” of its objectives with assurances 
that neither party to the contemplated intercommunion accord 
need fear having to submit to the authorities of the others church 
or to adopt “any of the doctrines, rites, or ceremonies peculiar to 
other Churches. A similar fear of misapprehension is echoed to¬ 
ward the end of the 1868 Russo-Greek Committee report and is 
undoubtedly related to current developments within the Ameri¬ 
can Church. 

During the first triennium of the Russo-Greek Committees 
existence, a decade of peace between the High and Low Church 
parties had come to an end with the outbreak of the “Ritualist 
Controversy.” The Low Church, or extreme Protestant, party was 
making its last stand against practices which, originating in the 
Oxford Movement of the 1830s, were becoming widespread in 
America. Such customs as the use of altar candles, ornamented 
vestments, processional crosses and lights—now commonplace 
among Episcopalians—^were perceived by the Low Church zealots 
as verging on “Popery.” 

By 1868 the ritualist debate among American Episcopalians 
had reached such an intensity that it occupied a central place in the 
proceedings of that year s General Convention. It is not surprising, 
in the atmosphere thus created, to find the Russo-Greek Commit¬ 
tee, in tune with their British peers, disclaiming any intention of 

precipitating action in this matter [i.e., intercommunion] 
faster than the mind of the Church shall become prepared for it...” 
and asserting that none better than they “... can appreciate ... the 
magnitude of the difficulties which lie in our way, and the modera¬ 
tion, prudence,^atience and faith, which should always character¬ 
ize our labors.” 

On the other hand, the Russo-Greek Committee had a new 
and concrete reason to ask for enlarged powers to correspond 

20 Ibid., p. 485. 

21 Ibid., p. 486. 
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directly with the Orthodox. This is where the first mention is 
made of the Alaska purchase: 

... but more especially is such action called for by our re¬ 
cent acquisition of a large Russian territory, with its Bishop 
and some forty clergy, to whom our people emigrating 
thither may look for the performance of the pastoral of¬ 
fices of visiting the sick, burying the dead, solemnizing 
matrimony, baptizing infants, and such like.^' 

It was on this basis that the Committee obtained not only its con¬ 
tinuance for another triennium but the authority it had failed to 
secure in 1865: “to correspond with the authorities of the Russian 
and other branches of the Oriental Church, for the acquisition of 
further authentic information...”^^ 

At the same time, a Special Committee of Bishops was created 
to undertake direct negotiations with their Orthodox peers. Two 
of its members were prelates already serving on the Russo-Greek 
Committee, one of them being John Young, who had by now been 
made Bishop of Florida. Their commission was specifically 
confer with the Governing Synod of the Holy Orthodox Church 
in Russia on the subject of the relations of its Diocese or Dioceses 
in the Territory of Alaska with this Church. The results of this 
communication were not to appear until the final report of the 
Russo-Greek Committee was submitted to the General Conven¬ 
tion of 1874. 

During the third triennium of the Committees existence 
(1868-1871), two developments affected its work. The first was 
internal: the intensification of the Ritualist Controversy. The sec¬ 
ond was external: the First Vatican Council (1869-1870). 

As the conflict over ritual built steam, an extremist group 
emerged, determined to eliminate certain sacramental terminol¬ 
ogy in the Book of Common Prayer, especially in regard to Bap¬ 
tism. This movement was led by the Right Rev. George David 

21 be. cit 

22 Ibid.y pp. 487 and 148. 

23 General Convention Joumaly 1874, App. X, pp. 545-546. 
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Cummins, Assistant Bishop of Kentucky, James Addisons assess¬ 
ment that the chief obstacle to the Committee s work at this time 
“was the watchful suspicion of Evangelicals, who regarded these 
Eastern Churches as little better than the Church of Rome”^^ can 
hardly be better corroborated than by a statement Bishop Cum¬ 
mins made in 1869: that it is our duty to oppose those who 

seek to divide the [Episcopal] Church, as well as those who seek to 
assimilate her to corrupt and idolatrous communion of the Orien¬ 
tal and Papal Churches, 

With such pressures mounting, it is not surprising that the 
Russo-Greek Committee should record no activity of its own in a 
report of twenty full pages of small type, published in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the 1871 General Convention. Nor, considering the over¬ 
charged atmosphere of that Convention, should one be surprised 
to discover that the Committee s third report is even more guarded 
in its final recommendations than the previous one. Most of its 
space is occupied by excerpts from the reports of the British Com¬ 
mittee on Intercommunion to the Canterbury Convocations of 
1869 and 1870. Although brief reference is made to official com¬ 
munication between American Episcopalians and Orthodox, pre¬ 
sumably through the Special Committee of Bishops, the only 
correspondence reproduced is that between English and Ortho¬ 
dox church authorities. 

The British excerpts contain the first mention, in these papers, 
of the Vatican Council, which, their Committee on Intercom¬ 
munion asserts, adds urgency to the call for reunion “between 
these long-severed branches [i.e., the Anglican and Orthodox] of 
Christ s Universal Church, at a time when the Bishop of Rome has 
convoked, on his own authority, what he calls an Oecumenical 
Council.”^^ Thus, the British, who had an anti-ritualist move¬ 
ment of their own to contend with, could now make a sort of 

25 Addison, op. cit., p. 278. 

26 Quoted in E. Clowes Chorley, Men and Movements in the American Episcopal 
Church (Hamden, CT.: Archon Books, 1961), pp. 408-409. 

27 General Convention Journal, 1871, App. VI, pp. 565-566. 
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negative ecumenical appeal, with Rome as a common “enemy” of 
both the Anglicans and the Orthodox. Instead of bolstering their case 
for intercommunion with the Orthodox, however, the Vatican Coun¬ 
cil would ultimately turn the Anglo-American ecumenical thrust in a 
different direction, as would become clearly manifest by 1874. 

Meanwhile, impelled by their newfound sense of urgency, the 
British Committee had proposed that Orthodox clergy be allowed 
to act in loco ecclesiae anglicanae for the burial, baptism, marriage, 
and last rites required by Anglicans residing within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Orthodox Church, and that Anglican clergy recipro¬ 
cate this in the case of Orthodox living inside Anglican territories. 
This proposal they commended to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
for transmittal to the Patriarch of Constantinople and the 
Churches in communion with him. Archbishop Tait acted on this 
request, and the response from Patriarch Gregory VI of Constan¬ 
tinople was reprinted in full. 

Though courteous to the highest possible degree, the Patriar¬ 
chs letter to Canterbury is adamant on the Orthodox position. 
Without further consideration of doctrinal issues, Gregory was 
willing to concede only a burial provision which carried no sacra¬ 
mental weight. At the same time he asked to know how the Ortho¬ 
dox “are to judge of the rule of Anglican Orthodoxy” on the basis 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion. He specifically questioned 
their meaning with regard to the procession of the Holy Spirit, the 
all-sufficiency of written Scripture, the number and nature of Sac¬ 
raments, the role of tradition, the evaluation of the Ecumenical 
Councils, the nature of the Church itself, and other points in the 
Articles which “appeared to us to savour too much of novelty. 

The Russo-Greek Committee then excerpted the section of the 
British Committees 1870 report which responded to the Patriarchs 
misgivings. The explanations offered him, however, concern only 
the statements on Holy Writ found in the Sixth Article of Religion 
and the implied deprecation of the Eastern Church in the Nine¬ 
teenth. On all the other points, including the reaffirmation of the 
28 Ibid., p. 568. 
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Filioque clause found in the Fifth Article, the British remained mute, 
dismissing them simply as not “essential to such intercommunion be¬ 
tween the Churches as is at present contemplated.”^^ 

Returning to Vatican I, the Russo-Greek Committee made 
note of the negative responses to the invitations which Pope Pius 
IX had extended to non-Catholic church leaders in both the west¬ 
ern and eastern portions of Christendom. Here the same note of 
“negative unity” as that found in the British statements on the 
Council is being sounded: “Brought thus together, the similarity 
in tone and mode of argument of these important documents 
from Anglican and Oriental Churches rejecting the pretensions of 
Rome, is very striking. 

The 1871 Russo-Greek Committee Report concludes with¬ 
out requesting a specific resolution of the General Convention. It 
merely expresses the importance of reserving judgement until “the 
doctrines and usages of Churches from which we are now sev- 
ered”^^ have been studied with due objectivity and charity. 

As though to justify this conclusion, the documents appended 
to the 1871 report chronicle the 1869-70 visit of Greek Archbishop 
Alexander Lycurgus to England and his talks with Anglican digni¬ 
taries at Ely Cathedral. Although Lycurgus, Titular Bishop of the 
Cyclades, was considered a liberal among the Orthodox of his day,^^ 
the dialogue at Ely shows clearly that he was not willing to relin¬ 
quish the principle of agreement in faith; and a serious grappling 
with dogmatic differences between Anglicanism and Orthodoxy 
thus appears for the first time among the papers presented to the 
General Convention by the Russo-Greek Committee. Lycurgus, in 
fact, opposed the whole idea of “economic” intercommunion by de¬ 
nying that Holy Communion could be treated as a matter of tem¬ 
porary expediency, and not a as sign of permanent dogmatic unity. 

28 Ibid,, pp. 569-570, 

29 Ibid., p. 578, 

30 Ibid., p. 577. 

31 Cf, Ruth Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill, eds,, A History of the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment 1517-1948 (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1967), pp. 204-205. 
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The Russo-Greek Committee was granted another three-year 
continuance, with the special charge of conveying the General Con¬ 
ventions thanks to the Orthodox hierarchs who had agreed to Greg¬ 
ory VI s provision for burying Anglicans within their jurisdictions. 
This was to produce written replies from Orthodox hierarchs to 
their Episcopalian counterparts which would be printed in the 
Russo-Greek Committees final report (1874). That document, 
with its strangely anticlimactic ending, will now be considered. 

What occurred over the next interim between General Con¬ 
ventions resulted in a redirecting of the Episcopal Church’s ecu¬ 
menical projection. Two developments worked together 
curiously: one internal and the other external. 

Internally, the Ritualist Controversy played itself out. When 
Bishop Cummins and his party seceded to create the Reformed Epis¬ 
copal Church in 1873, a shadow fell over their whole cause, how 
Church moderates loyal to the Episcopal Church were embarrassed 
by the Cummins secession and, therefore, became less strident in 
their anti-ritualism. This undoubtedly paved the way for anti¬ 
ritualism’s “unwanted child”: the “Comprehensiveness” movement. 

Whereas the 1871 General Convention was one of the stormi¬ 
est in three decades,^^ the following one saw an almost unprece¬ 
dented calming of High Church-Low Church tensions. Ironic as 
it may seem, the one who stepped forward in 1874 to plead for 
comprehensiveness was the Anglo-Catholic James De Koven, 
whose eloquent defense of ritual at the 1871 gathering had saved 
the High Church cause. Now, three years later, De Koven was seen 
arguing with equal persuasiveness that the spirit of toleration 
which permitted him to act according to his Anglo-Catholic prin¬ 
ciples should be extended to those whose conscience could not ac¬ 
commodate the same, and that it was time for Episcopalians to 
leave in-fighting behind and face the future together.^^ 

32 Cf. George E. Demille, The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal Church, 

Second Edition (Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, 1950), pp. 115 ff. 

33 Cf. Addison, op. cit., p. 209, and William W. Manross, A History of the American 

Episcopal Church (New York: Morehouse, 1935), pp. 300-301. 
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How, then, did the Ritualist Controversy ultimately affect the 
Russo-Greek Committee? The new tide of comprehensiveness 
would bring in its wake a shift in the Episcopal Church’s ecumeni¬ 
cal outlook. Though the 1874 Convention was its “watershed,” 
the origins of this development go back to the Memorialist Move¬ 
ment of the 1850s, whose basic philosophy was revived in William 
Reed Huntingtons The Church Idea^ published in 1870. This 
book, which has had numerous reprintings, advanced a collective 
self-image of the Episcopal Church as the “Church of Reconcilia¬ 
tion.” Such a church would afford a Christian “umbrella” under 
which a fragmented America, coming out of its civil strife, could 
reunite. Like that conceived by Muhlenberg, Huntington’s church 
would open its arms to Protestants of every denomination. As a 
reconciling force, Huntington was convinced, “the Anglican prin¬ 
ciple is America’s great hope.”^^ Carefully distinguished from the 
system, this principle rested upon four pillars: Scripture, Creed, 
Sacraments (i.e.. Baptism and Eucharist), and Episcopate. Rein¬ 
forced by the call for comprehensiveness in 1874, this “Quadrilat¬ 
eral of pure Anglicanism” would come to be accepted throughout 
Huntington’s Communion as the basis for Christian reunion, and 
given official expression in the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilaterals. 

In the end, the Ritualist Controversy can be said to have af¬ 
fected the Russo-Greek Committee by ushering in a new era: that 
of comprehensiveness and the “Church of Reconciliation.” The 
concomitant ecumenical projection would no longer include the 
element of “negative unity,” especially with reference to Protes¬ 
tants, which had been so important a plank in the Committee’s 
whole “platform.” 

However, we by no means have the full picture until we turn 
again to Vatican 1. While in progress, as we have seen, the Council 
appeared to further the cause of the Russo-Greek Committee by 
enhancing the anti-Roman dimension of their program. Like the 
Ritualist Controversy, Vatican I produced its unintended 

35 William Reed Huntington, The Church Idea (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1928 re¬ 
print), p. 125. 
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offspring: the Old Catholic movement of the 1870s. A dissident 
Catholic group, primarily German, asserted their independence 
from Rome on the basis of a rejection of Vatican I decrees regard¬ 
ing Papal supremacy and infallibility. The already established Jan- 
senist Church of Utrecht consecrated bishops for them; and, thus 
armed with “apostolic succession,” the dissenters formed their 
own “Old Catholic Church” for Germany, Switzerland, and Aus¬ 
tria. Though Vatican I did not cause an exodus from Rome in the 
proportions that the Old Catholics had anticipated, their group 
became active and vociferous enough to attract the attention of 
Anglicans on both sides of the Atlantic. When the Episcopal Gen¬ 
eral Convention gathered in 1874, there was already considerable 
excitement over Old Catholicism in the air. 

It is at this Convention, the last one for the Russo-Greek 
Committee, that the effects of Vatican I can most plainly be seen. 
But first the Committees final report conveys unfavorable news 
from the “eastern front.” Correspondence on the Alaska situation 
had eventually been initiated by the 1868 Special Committee of 
Bishops, and the Orthodox answer was finally made public in the 
form of a letter from Metropolitan Isidore of St Petersburg. 

In an apparent reference to early eighteenth-century contacts 
with the British Non-Jurors,^^ Metropolitan Isidore had this to say 
of the American proposals: 

As to the hypothesis of a reciprocal participation in the sol¬ 
emn performance of the Sacraments, the Eastern Church 
firmly adheres to the principles and convictions so clearly 
stated in the messages sent in 1723, by the Orthodox Patri¬ 
archs of the East, in reply to the Anglican [non-j uror] Bish¬ 
ops: considering a previous agreement in faith as 
peremptorily indispensable before the practical mutual 
participation in the Sacraments, inasmuch as the first is the 
only possible groundwork or basis for the last.^^ 

Isidore then proposes that “in order to attain this most desired 

36 Cf. Rouse and Neill, op. cit., pp. 192-193. 

37 General Convention Journal, 1874, App. X, p. 545. 
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end, a thorough study and investigation of the differences in the 
doctrine of both Churches would be absolutely requisite.”^^ 

This letter is presented with four others, addressed to then 
Committee Secretary Charles Hale in response to greetings and re¬ 
ports extended to the Eastern hierarchs three years earlier by their 
American Episcopal counterparts. Though their tone is courteous 
throughout, at least two of the corresponding hierarchs. Patriarch 
Sophronius of Alexandria and Metropolitan Theophilus of Athens, 
make no attempt to conceal their concern with the principle of dog¬ 
matic unity as indispensable for sacramental alliance. 

The favorable news in 1874 came from the “western front”: 
the Old Catholic Congress of 1871 in Munich and the Reunion 
Conference of 1874 in Bonn. Although the letters from the East 
were reproduced without comment, they cannot but afford a stark 
contrast to what follows. 

When the question of Anglican orders arose at the 1874 Bonn 
Conference, unqualified support was voiced by the Old Catholics. 
To a proposed resolution that the Conference “acknowledge that 
the Church of England, and the Churches derived through it, 
have maintained unbroken the Episcopal succession,” Conference 
Chairman Johann von Doellinger gave a resounding “aye,” stating 
that “in regard to the validity of the English orders he had no 
shadow of a doubt.” In this he was heartily seconded by Old 
Catholic Bishop Joseph Reinkens, who asserted that “after careful 
review of the charges made against it, he had not the slightest 
doubt in regard to the English succession.” Present at this same 
session of the Conference were several Russian Orthodox belong¬ 
ing to a society called “The Friends of Religious Enlightenment” 
and in no sense officially representing their Church. Their re¬ 
ported coolness toward the proposed resolution on Anglican or¬ 
ders again casts a shadow over Anglican-Orthodox relations. Thus 
is it recorded by the Russo-Greek Committee: “On this point, the 
Russian delegate from Moscow begged that he and his Eastern as¬ 
sociates might be excused from signing, as it expressed a statement 
38 Ibid. 
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of historical fact into which they had not themselves examined.” 
The report goes on to relate the ensuing discussion which, among 
other heated statements, produced one by a participating Ameri¬ 
can bishop to the effect that “our Episcopate did not stand on 
trial.” Von Doellinger lent this his full endorsement, expressing 
“in the most unqualified way, the entire satisfaction of the Ger¬ 
man Old Catholic theologians, as a body, in the orders of the 
Churches of England and America. 

What greater contrast could there be than that between the 
Russian hesitation to acknowledge the validity of Anglican orders 
and the “entire satisfaction” exhibited by the Germans? Through 
her unwanted child, Vatican I was already drawing Anglicans away 
from the East and in the new direction that would culminate in 
the intercommunion accords that they would sign with the Old 
Catholics at Bonn in 1931. 

The Russo-Greek Committee finally offers a summary on 
“other Eastern Churches.” This forms a sort of sequel to a letter re¬ 
produced toward the beginning of the Report from Armenian 
Archbishop Chorene de Nar-Bey to Committee Secretary Charles 
Hale, in which the former praises the Committee s work and ecu¬ 
menical aims. Backed by extensive quotations from Canterbury’s 
Archbishop Tait on this situation, the Committee presents the 
possibility of contact with the separated Oriental Churches—Ar¬ 
menian, Coptic, Syrian, Indian, etc.—as a fresh and unique op¬ 
portunity for the Anglican Communion. Having perceived these 
Orientals’ loyalty to “the primitive creed and doctrine of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church,” Anglicans can now offer them¬ 
selves as a bridge between them and the Orthodox—^which would 
add a whole new dimension to their ecumenical endeavor. In view 
of all this the Russo-Greek Committee asks “whether our Church 
has not a work to do in behalf of the smaller as well as with the 
greater Churches of the East.”"^^ 

This optimistic note makes the Committee’s concluding 

39 Ibid,, pp. 551-552. 

40 Ibid,, p. 555. 
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recommendation seem all the more ironic: 

That as the work to be done in the future in the cause of 
intercommunion will consist in great part in correspon¬ 
dence and conferences with the hierarchy of the various 
branches of the Holy Eastern Church, which can be 
more fitly done by the Bishops of the Church, as occa¬ 
sion may arise, your Joint Committee ask to be dis¬ 
charged from the further consideration of this matter/^ 

Thus does the Committee bring to a close its twelve years of activ¬ 
ity and existence. 

The argument that only an organism of solidly episcopal com¬ 
position could effectively engage in further negotiations with the 
Eastern Churches has a certain validity, but one cannot avoid see¬ 
ing it as a petitioprincipii. The stated reason, that is, could not have 
been the only one behind the termination of the Russo-Greek 
Committee. The Committees apparent decision to ‘self-destruct” 
must have been determined by the other factors which have been 
considered in this article: the Low-Church pressures, the negative 
Orthodox reactions to their proposals, the changes which Vatican 
I produced in the larger ecumenical panorama. In requesting their 
discharge, its members appear simply to be shifting a burden 
which had grown too heavy for them to the House of Bishops. The 
latter, of course, could not necessarily be expected to keep it 
up—and, in fact, they did not."^^ 

The denouement of these events lends support to our conjec¬ 
tures on the role of Vatican I in the demise of the Russo-Greek 
Committee. Before the 1874 General Convention was adjourned, 
a resolution was put forward in direct response to the Old Catholic 
movement: 

Resolved, That inasmuch as movements for religious re¬ 
form have extended beyond the bounds of the Church 
in Italy, and are being vigorously pressed in Germany, 
Switzerland, Mexico, and other parts of Christendom, 

41 Ibid. 

42 Cf. Addison, op. cit., p. 278. 
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the House of Bishops concurring, a Joint Committee on 
Ecclesiastical Relations and Religious Reform be consti¬ 
tuted ... whose office it shall be to give moral co¬ 
operation to movements in progress throughout Chris¬ 
tendom, which are preparing the way for a return to Ap¬ 
ostolic truth and primitive order.^^ 

The House of Bishops did concur, and the resulting organism 
supplanted the Russo-Greek Committee. Most of those who had 
been active in the latter reappeared, over the next six years, on the 
list of names attached to the newly established Committee on Ec¬ 
clesiastical Relations and Religious Reform (hereinafter “ERRR”). 
Of them Bishop John Young, Rev. Charles Hale, and Mr. Samuel 
Ruggles eventually formed an ERRR subcommittee on Oriental 
Churches, which represented an attempt to keep up the efforts of 
their original committee. However, their section of the ERRRs 
eight-page 1883 report to General Convention indicates nothing 
of actual progress in relations with the Eastern Churches, but sim¬ 
ply “encouraging signs”—such as the posthumous honors paid to 
the Rev. Dr. John Hill, a former Episcopalian missionary to 
Greece and schoolmaster for half a century in that country. 

The primary focus of the ERRR reports demonstrates that the 
Episcopal Church’s ecumenical outlook had turned decisively 
westward. “We believe,” the ERRR stated in 1877, “that ... the 
Old Catholic movement has in it an abiding life,—a life which is 
destined to enter largely into all movements for the advancement 
of Christian unity.” 

Vatican I had, in its unwanted child, furnished Episcopalians 
with an ideal ecumenical partner. The Old Catholic Church was 
suited to their new collective self-image as the “Church of Recon¬ 
ciliation.” Those still apprehensive of the Roman influence could 
find comfort in Old Catholicism as a protest “against all these Ul¬ 
tramontane developments, carrying with them changes in 

43 Ibid., p. 116 (emphasis added). 

44 General Convention Journal, 1883, App. VII, pp. 553 fF. 

45 General Convention Journal, 1877, pp. 518-519, 
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Doctrine, Organization, and Worship” which, in their minds, 
characterized that influence. Those longing for an ecumenical 
vindication of the High Church ideals expressed by Bishop Gris- 
wold and others in the 1830s and 1840s could respond positively 
to the Old Catholic signal for all Christians “to go back to a period 
which antedates those diversities of human opinion that have 
given us our shattered and discordant Christendom.”^^ Still oth¬ 
ers, like Hale and Young, desiring a continuation of the Anglican- 
Orthodox dialogue could undoubtedly draw reassurance from the 
fact that such was being perpetuated at the Old Catholic Reunion 
Conferences, at least after the fashion reported by the Russo- 
Greek Committee in 1874. 

Westward ecumenism in the Old Catholic mode corre¬ 
sponded to the Episcopal Church’s own inner reality in a way that 
Eastward ecumenism never could. At the same time it fulfilled a 
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St SYMEON the New Theologian: On the Mystical Life {The 
Ethical Discourses), Vol.l, The Church and the Last Things 
{EthicalDiscourses 1-3, 10, 14), 193 pp.; voL2, On Virtue 
and Christian Life {Ethical Discourses AS^ 11-12, 15), 189 
pp.; vol. 3, Lifey Times and Theologyy 220 pp. Translated, 
with introduction, by Alexander Golitzin. New York: St 
Vladimir s Seminary Press, 1995, 1996, 1997. 

The Ethical Discourses'wtct a product of the time when St Sy- 
meon the New Theologian was locked in dispute in Constantino¬ 
ple, and were therefore written either in Constantinople between 
1003-1009, or from exile in Chrysopolis (1010-1022). The causes 
of the argument were manifold, not least a major power struggle 
that was taking place on the wider front between aristocrats and 
the imperial throne (Basil II). The range of theological issues that 
resulted in the patriarchal court, under the impetus of the em¬ 
peror, attacking the saint, and eventually orchestrating his deposi¬ 
tion from his monastery (St Mamas, by the site of the Belgrade 
Gate in Constantinople—but no trace remaining) were chiefly 
the insistence Symeon laid on the primacy of personal experience 
of the Spirit in the life of a theologian. If one did not experience, or 
was not sure how one experienced, the Holy Spirit, this for Sy¬ 
meon was tantamount to a confession of never having experienced 
the liberating Gospel. To the authorities such prescripts resonated 
of aspects of enthusiastic heterodoxy. It was a time in the Byzan¬ 
tine church when bureaucratic scholasticism was in the ascen¬ 
dency. Symeon pours out much passion in these works advancing 
his case that the essential Christian tradition is fundamentally a 
charism of insight, a grace that demands freedom. He repeats 
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much traditional eastern Christian ascetical theology, but routes it 
in a strangely intense and personal manner. So, for example, the 
issue of whether a Christian (for he addresses both monks and a 
wider circle of lay disciples when he writes) can attain impassibil¬ 
ity (understood as rootedness in grace that endows the disciple 
with the status of apostolic witness) is answered by his pointing to 
his spiritual father Symeon Eulabes. The further implication, 
slightly behind the text, but no less important, is that Symeon 
himself is claiming the role and status of the spiritual father—for 
his own generation. The idea of the spiritual father had often been 
articulated in the eastern ascetical tradition, but never before given 
such systematic pre-eminence. For Symeon the spiritual father 
was a mediating figure who not only brought his children into sal¬ 
vation, but interceded for the entire church, and validated its cha- 
risms of sanctity, prophecy, and apostolic tradition across the 
generations. The authenticity of the church was, for Symeon, a 
critical matter of the identification of this golden chain of living 
saints. It remains an important concept for those tempted to de¬ 
fine Christian tradition merely in terms of historical precedent, 
history of ideas, or canonical categories. This stress on the primacy 
of the mediating saint in the present generation is closely related to 
St Symeons overall doctrine about the way to illuminated theosis 
through tears and radiant vision. In terms of the latter, he was seen 
(as he was later claimed) as a precursor of Hesychasm (though of 
course he predates, and is significantly different from, the fully de¬ 
veloped Palamite form of that spiritual movement). 

Fr Alexander Golitzin has done an admirable job in presenting 
these discourses in lively and readable prose, with fine biblical ref¬ 
erencing, and a useful index of citations. SVS Press is also to be 
congratulated for having made these translations available at such 
an affordable price in so attractive a format. The presentation of 
the Ethical Discourses now makes available in English the main 
corpus of the writings of this most intriguing Byzantine 
Saint—undoubtedly one of the most important of all the Chris¬ 
tian ‘mystics,’ whose life and doctrine are finally attaining their 
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rightful place with modern critical editions, studies and translated 
versions. The third volume of the present series is devoted to the 
life and times of the saint. The chronology here follows that estab¬ 
lished by Hausherr, which is, I think, undoubtedly correct, 
though an alternative schema has been proposed by the late Pro¬ 
fessor Chrestou of Athens who trusted, more than Hausherr, the 
evidence of the Vita by Nicetas Stethatos. The latter, it needs to be 
pointed out, is both relatively late (written a generation after the 
saint s death) and tendentious (trying to eradicate every element of 
controversy from a life which was replete with it—even culminat¬ 
ing with a synodical deposition). The problems involved in inter¬ 
weaving evidence from the Vita with that which has been deduced 
from the primary writings requires, perhaps, a more elaborate dis¬ 
cussion, and sifting process, than it receives in this lively historical 
account. The entire relation between the concerns of the autobio¬ 
graphical writings of Symeon and those of Nicetas still stands in 
need of a full and critical treatment. 

The introduction to St Symeons theology is both very wel¬ 
come and also serves its purpose effectively. The issue of religious 
experience is so much at the heart of Symeons appeal to religious 
authority, that it would have been instructive for us if the author 
had developed on the recent debate over what constitutes Vision 
in Symeons understanding. It is clear, for example, that though 
the saint refers to his own visionary experience in many instances, 
some of these are clearly textual variants on the same event, and 
others are analogous references to biblical paradigms. At one in¬ 
stance, when he is advanced in his monastic life, he even tells the 
reader that the visions pass away into an ‘assured inner sense” of 
the presence of God. To this extent, he is a ‘non-visionary’ advo¬ 
cate (much like the wider ascetical tradition around him which has 
little place for the visionary). To what extent Vision’ as such is a 
primary category for him still stands in need of an extensive dis¬ 
cussion. The hermeneutical categories which Symeon seems to 
have been consciously using were clearly both subtle and refined, 
despite Nicetas the hagiographer’s topos of telling us that the saint 
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was ‘uneducated”—a nonsense that has been taken far too seriously 
by many subsequent scholars, and has perhaps led to the avoidance of 
such interpretative questions in the scholarly literature. Such central 
questions of hermeneutical reading now need more attentive elucida¬ 
tion before one can draw safe generic conclusions about the nature of 
“mystical experience,” Byzantine or otherwise. 

There is a brief, though useful, mention of Symeons other 
slighdy later contemporaries, Theodore of Blachernae (1085) and 
Constantine Chrysomallos (1140), who both received synodical 
condemnations for very similar teachings to those of Symeon. Fr 
Golitzin is quite right to dismiss the claim that Symeon (or the oth¬ 
ers for that matter) showed real Bogomil tendencies, but it would 
have been useful in this context to have received the author s com¬ 
ment on ideas suggested by Gouillard (not entirely satisfactory to 
my mind) that several compositions by Chrysomallos have actually 
survived in the manuscript tradition (for the Catecheses —and by 
implication elsewhere) under the name of Symeon the New Theo¬ 
logian. The matter is especially relevant in regard to the discussion 
of Symeons Letter on Confession^ where heretical tendencies are in¬ 
deed ‘fingered’ by Fr Golitzin. I am not so persuaded that what we 
have in dispute here is actually heretical (in the comparable Western 
sense of Donatist arguments over a ministers sacramental efficacy), 
but if so whether these tendencies were on the part of Symeon or 
Chrysomallos could certainly stand some clarification. It was espe¬ 
cially welcome to see that a translation of this Letter (one of only 
four attributed to Symeon) is included in this series (vol. 3); if there 
is ever a reprint in consideration, I hope we may call for the extra 
labor of having the other three rolled in. Archbishop Krivocheine 
prepared a working set of papers for Letters 2-4, collating several 
manuscript versions, but no Greek text has yet been published, 
though the present reviewer holds a copy of that preparatory type¬ 
script. The remaining three letters would truly finish the task of pre¬ 
paring a complete English corpus of this most important of the later 
Byzantine theologians. 


John A. McGuckin 
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tion before one can draw safe generic conclusions about the nature of 
“mystical experience,” Byzantine or otherwise. 

There is a brief, though useful, mention of Symeons other 
slighdy later contemporaries, Theodore of Blachernae (1085) and 
Constantine Chrysomallos (1140), who both received synodical 
condemnations for very similar teachings to those of Symeon. Fr 
Golitzin is quite right to dismiss the claim that Symeon (or the oth¬ 
ers for that matter) showed real Bogomil tendencies, but it would 
have been useful in this context to have received the author s com¬ 
ment on ideas suggested by Gouillard (not entirely satisfactory to 
my mind) that several compositions by Chrysomallos have actually 
survived in the manuscript tradition (for the Catecheses —and by 
implication elsewhere) under the name of Symeon the New Theo¬ 
logian. The matter is especially relevant in regard to the discussion 
of Symeons Letter on Confession^ where heretical tendencies are in¬ 
deed ‘fingered’ by Fr Golitzin. I am not so persuaded that what we 
have in dispute here is actually heretical (in the comparable Western 
sense of Donatist arguments over a ministers sacramental efficacy), 
but if so whether these tendencies were on the part of Symeon or 
Chrysomallos could certainly stand some clarification. It was espe¬ 
cially welcome to see that a translation of this Letter (one of only 
four attributed to Symeon) is included in this series (vol. 3); if there 
is ever a reprint in consideration, I hope we may call for the extra 
labor of having the other three rolled in. Archbishop Krivocheine 
prepared a working set of papers for Letters 2-4, collating several 
manuscript versions, but no Greek text has yet been published, 
though the present reviewer holds a copy of that preparatory type¬ 
script. The remaining three letters would truly finish the task of pre¬ 
paring a complete English corpus of this most important of the later 
Byzantine theologians. 


John A. McGuckin 
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Archbishop Peter L’HUILLIER: The Church of the Ancient 
Councils: The Disciplinary work of the First Four Ecumenical 
Councils. New York: St Vladimir s Seminary Press, 1996. 
340 pp. 

This study, by His Eminence Archbishop Peter (UHuillier), 
was originally written in French some twenty years ago as a doc¬ 
toral thesis in canon law. With its translation and publication in 
English a significant contribution to scholarship can now be ap¬ 
preciated by the English-speaking world. After the helpful preface 
by Professor John Erickson and some background to the present 
translation by the author, one is taken immediately, in the Intro¬ 
duction, into the heart of Orthodox canon law. The tone of this 
immensely scholarly book is set. Ten and a bit pages of introduc¬ 
tory remarks has generated eighty-one endnotes! The four chap¬ 
ters that follow, each devoted to one of the four Councils (Nicea 
[325], Constantinople [381], Ephesus [431] and Chalcedon 
[451]), and further divided into mini-studies of each canon of that 
particular council, generates a further modest 1563 notes. This 
immense underlying apparatus is an indication of the seriousness 
of Archbishop Peters task to give a balanced, critical historical 
reading of the circumstances that led to the legislation associated 
with these councils, and a judicious interpretation of the intention 
of the lawgiver. The importance of this task cannot be lost on any¬ 
one conscious of the abiding importance of these canons to the 
Church. The book ends with a helpful index. 

In the Introduction Archbishop Peter performs a very useful 
service for curious western scholars and novice eastern scholars by 
first explaining and describing the principal collections and com¬ 
mentators of Orthodox canon law. At various points in the text 
thereafter much more detail is given on these sources (e.g. pp. 
206-214). Not enough exists in the English language on this sub¬ 
ject. Where does one go, for example, for an English presentation of 
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the commentaries of the twelfth century Greek scholiasts Alexis 
Aristenos, John Zonaras and Theodore Balsamon, or the impor¬ 
tant collection of the l4th century Matthew Blastares? Where can 
English readers learn about the work of Slav authors such as John 
Sokolov, the “father of modern Orthodox canon law,” or Nicode- 
mus Milash, Bishop of Dalmatia? Perhaps mention of these names 
might inspire serious students of the English-speaking world to 
undertake a much needed task of translating and interpreting 
some of these works. Orthodox canon law has yet to experience 
the renaissance that has occurred in western canon law since the 
time of Pope Paul VI, and especially since 1983 (the date of the 
promulgation of the revised Codex Juris Canonict). Careful and 
critical monographs on the designers of Orthodox canonical disci¬ 
pline, together with careful commentaries on their work, would 
provide invaluable assistance to those given responsibility for the 
eventual renewal of pan-Orthodox canon law. 

Archbishop Peter illustrates the method by which students 
should approach their institutional origins. It is a method that 
combines intellectual honesty with real critical vigor. The best of 
scholarship, whatever its source or its implications, is accepted 
with true openness. His comments on the Pedalioriy for instance, 
express the need for discernment in mentally separating the text 
(of the canons) from their transient historical context. St Nicode- 
mus' views on the invalidity of Roman Catholic baptism is a case 
in point (p.5). Few would accept such an uncompromising and 
rigorist view today (although, of course, some still do). Another 
example of intellectual honesty, that is particularly striking to this 
writer, is what he says about canon 3 of Nicea. A certain tradition 
of commentary maintained that the Council had rejected the en¬ 
forced celibacy of the clergy as practiced in some parts of the West. 
As Archbishop Peter acknowledges: “In fact, the question in all 
probability was not even touched on at Nicea. The anecdote re¬ 
ported by Socrates, taken up again by Sozomen and Gelasius, 
about the favourable intervention on behalf of maintaining the 
ancient marriage discipline for the clergy made by a certain 
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Paphnutius, bishop of the Upper Thebaid, is probably only a leg¬ 
end fabricated in the East at the beginning of the fifth century” (p. 
36)-1 know of no other Orthodox scholar who has been this will¬ 
ing to accept the work of western scholars such as R. Gryson and F. 
Winkelmann on such a sensitive issue. As a matter of interest, it is 
quite likely that Matthew Blastares, who to my knowledge is the 
only 'founding father canonist to take on board the historians' ac¬ 
count on Paphnutius' intervention, himself received the story 
from a western, not Greek, canonical source (namely, Gratian)! 

Archbishop Peter s examination of the canons always includes 
some commentary on the manuscript traditions of the received 
text—a departure from the methods of the Pedalion\ The discus¬ 
sion which then follows is therefore securely based. The canonical 
discipline and the canonical institutions mentioned in the canon 
are then interpreted and explained. What makes these explana¬ 
tions so interesting is that the author does not restrict himself just 
to the 4th and 5th centuries, which is the principal objective of the 
book. He also illustrates the frequent change or evolution of 
meaning at the hands of later Byzantine or Slav commentators and 
authorities. To take one example:—a strict semantic and theologi¬ 
cal difference in the liturgical ordination terms cheirotonia and 
cheirothesia (the first usually referring to reception of major orders, 
the latter to minor) was upheld by churchmen such as Patriarch 
Tarasius, Zonaras and Symeon of Thessalonica. In the first centu¬ 
ries, on the contrary, there was no such semantic difference (pp. 
215-16). Judicious comments are also occasionally made on issues 
touching the needs of todays Church (e.g., p. 62, on keeping to 
the ancient territorial principle of jurisdiction). Other issues are 
clarified, e.g., on how female deacons received sacramental ordi¬ 
nation, but without being given all diaconal functions (p. 241), 
and on how the episcopal dignity was ordinarily tied to episcopal 
function, voluntary resignation being regarded as quite irregular 
and reprehensible (pp. 172-4). The amount of information given 
in this work is truly impressive and encyclopaedic. Certainly, this 
study is to be placed in that category of reference books which 
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every serious student of church history and canon law should ab¬ 
solutely possess. It is not easy reading but no one who perseveres 
with it will regret it. 

Before concluding, there are one or two matters for criticism. 
The most important is the absence of the Greek text of the canons. 
I believe that as there is so much discussion of individual words 
and phrases in Greek, the reader often loses out by not being able 
to follow the discussion in full context. Presumably this was not 
the case in the text of the original thesis. At the very least, there 
should have been a selection of canons in the full original. Sec¬ 
ondly, and less importantly, many more recent studies on the his¬ 
torical background of the Councils and their trinitarian and 
christological deliberations fail to receive any mention. The 
sources cited for the background to the Arian controversy at 
Nicea, for example, are particularly dated. Nor are the doctrinal 
disputes given detailed treatment. On the other hand, one could 
argue that as the work is expressly concerned with canonical disci¬ 
pline and not theological doctrine, this is a lesser fault. There 
should also have been at least a mention of the recent new English 
translation of the Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils by Norman 
Tanner S.J, published in 1990. Finally, there is a lack of unity 
within the work. It could just as easily have been published as four 
separate studies, one for each Council. It would have been good if 
there had been a little more discussion on the importance of these 
canons as a whole, and the place of these four ecumenical councils 
in the life of the Church, East and West (including the Anglican). 
This could have been done in a concluding section. As it is, things 
end rather abruptly, with the name of an obscure and almost un¬ 
known Egyptian bishop, ‘Macarius of Cabasa,’ left on the reader s 
mind as he or she closes the covers of the book. These criticisms 
are not meant to detract from the essential merits of Archbishop 
Peter’s book which I wholeheartedly recommend as a marvellous 
piece of stimulating scholarship. 


Roman Cholij 
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VIRGINIA NIEUWSMA (Ed.). Our Hearts True Home, Ben Lo¬ 
mond, CA: Conciliar Press, 1966. 178pp. 

Despite its friendly format and large, easy-to-read print, read¬ 
ing this book is a distinctly strange experience; for reading the en¬ 
tire book at a sitting is like watching somebody elses holiday 
slides. As self-absorbed human beings, how interested can we be in 
reading/listening to the descriptions of the emotional and intellec¬ 
tual journeys of fourteen other people? 

The implied readers of this book, however, are doing so in order 
to share these experiences, and, one assumes, have sought it out for 
that reason. The very title echoes Fr. Peter Gillquist s collection of 
conversion experiences, Coming Home, and thus helps to locate the 
text within a specific genre of confessional, proselytizing literature. 
It differs, however, from Fr. Gillquist s collection in one significant 
respect, for the voices and experiences in this book are female. If you 
have ever wondered just why women would volunteer to join a 
church that has promulgated a male hierarchy for millennia, or if 
you too are cautiously approaching Orthodoxy, then, the editor 
suggests, you should “...read this book and try to decide for yourself 
whether this Orthodox Church has a claim on you” (p. 9). 

Unfortunately, whoever designed the cover and chose the title 
of this book may have alienated some potential readers by rein¬ 
forcing, intentionally or unintentionally, certain cliches about 
women and, perhaps, religion. It is written by and about women, 
but does the cover have to represent pink, handcrafted paper? Fur¬ 
ther, do we have to have a heart in the title and on the cover, oddly 
supporting (or pierced by) a two-bar cross? Does it have to be so 
warm and fuzzy—so pink? 

The reason that I ask these questions is that the individually 
compelling stories of these fourteen women (although fifteen are 
mentioned in the foreword) are not cozy. Many of these womens 
first experiences of Orthodoxy were physically and spiritually 
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hard. Driven by a sense of absence, they actively sought and served 
God for many years in other Christian denominations or other 
faiths before beginning the struggle of Orthodox daily life. Most 
responded to what they perceived as the stability of Ortho¬ 
doxy—the unchanging, rock-solid, two-thousand-year-old tradi¬ 
tion of worship—and eventually embraced it, despite familial 
uncertainty or the cautious disapproval of friends. All joyously af¬ 
firm that they have found the true faith. 

The book partakes of all the strengths and weaknesses inher¬ 
ent in this type of confessional literature. As personal experience 
told in the first-person, it presents itself as an authentic testament 
to the truth and power of Orthodoxy but, because conversion sto¬ 
ries necessarily rely on the disclosure of intimate experience, they 
may focus on an emotional, personal narrative and unconsciously 
relegate the very truth they wish to proclaim to the background. 
The structure of these narratives tends to encourage such a read¬ 
ing: the conversion experience is the climax [and often the end¬ 
point] of a lengthy story built on human distress and uncertainty, 
which the author, through hindsight, welds into a coherent narra¬ 
tive. Readers are encouraged to concentrate on the individuals 
personal story because that will increase their empathy and bring 
them closer to the experiences described. It is a tried and trusted 
human method (consider all the twelve-step programs that use 
this confessional approach) but should be treated with some cau¬ 
tion in this type of book lest we become so bound up in the con- 
tributor’s feelings that we lose the Gospel. One of the 
contributors, in fact, describes this phenomenon when comment¬ 
ing on the conversion stories that were a weekly feature at her high 
school: “The prominence of suffering in many of these [conver¬ 
sion] stories made me think that Christianity was merely a com¬ 
fort system for troubled people” (p. 37)* This assessment could 
easily apply to a superficial reading of a narrative like “Elizabeths,” 
which describes how a profoundly unhappy woman, who had re¬ 
lied on her Christian faith and work in her church to sustain her 
during an unhappy marriage, and whose husband tried to kill her. 
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eventually found healing and happiness through her introduction 
to Orthodoxy and prayer. The suffering is evident and so is the 
comfort. Further reflection, however, reveals that the climax of 
Elizabeths tale is not comfort or solace but healing and joy. 

Many of the writers were impelled towards Orthodoxy via their 
dissatisfaction with what they perceived to be liberal, secular or sim¬ 
ply trendy aspects of their former religious affiliations. In some 
cases, they so clearly organized their own intellectual and emotional 
searches that their stories verge on self-help narratives, privileging 
the human dimension over the divine. The story “Against Relativ¬ 
ism, Toward God” is a case in point. Each step on the authors jour¬ 
ney towards Orthodoxy is marked by her, often humorous, 
rejections of other denominations as she searches for a church that 
will satisfy her requirements: Methodism is “too brown”; the Epis¬ 
copal Church inspires nothing but revulsion and a sense of her own 
superiority; and the Roman Catholic Church was “unfortunately 
prone to changing its mind” (p. 111). Orthodoxy satisfied all her 
desires—beauty, changeless Truth and spiritual domination, “...the 
religion that was bigger than I was” (p. 112). Paradoxically, al¬ 
though the judgements that she constantly applied were those of an 
arrogant and all too human comparison-shopper, the impetus of 
her search was clearly a need to encounter and surrender to God. 

Our relationship to the narratives of these individuals can, 
therefore, be problematic in several ways. We are very conscious of 
being made privy to the experiences of fourteen individuals. Al¬ 
though reading another persons account of a situation or experi¬ 
ence with which we can identify tends to validate our own 
experience and confirm our opinions, we cannot afford to become 
smug. Becoming Orthodox does not end the struggle, rather it in¬ 
tensifies it, raising the stakes of daily life as all the stories in this col¬ 
lection testify: “I have learned that Holy Orthodoxy is no easy 
road. [...] I see that all the strife only points out that I chose cor¬ 
rectly. Christianity is suffering, and the cross is not easy. Even so, 
Joy remains” (p. 114). 


Kate Behr 
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